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Alexandre Koyré 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE: 


A NEW INTERPRETATION 


Since the heroic age of Pierre Duhem, to whose amazing energy and 
learning we owe the revelation of medieval science, much work has been 
devoted to the study of that subject. The publication of the great works of 
Thorndyke and Sarton, and, in the last decade, of the brilliant studies of 
Anneliese Maier and Professor Marshall Clagett, not to mention countless 
other monographs and papers, has tremendously enlarged and enriched our 
knowledge and understanding of medieval science in its connection with 
medieval philosophy—toward whose understanding and knowledge even 
greater progress has been made—and of medieval culture in general. 
And yet, the problem of the origins of modern science and its relations 
with the science of the Middle Ages remains a very lively questio disputata. 
The partisans of continuity as well as those of revolution hold to their own 
positions and each group seems to be unable to convince the other.’ This 
is not so much, in my opinion, because they disagree about the facts, as 
because they disagree about the essence of modern science itself, and, 
therefore, about the relative importance of some of its characteristic fea- 
1. Cf. for instance my review of Anneliese Maier’s Die Vorlaufer Galileos i im XIV Jahr- 


hundert (Rome, 1949) in Archives Internationales d’ Histoire des Sciences, 1951, pp. 769 ff., and 
her answer, “Die naturphilosophische Bedeutung der scholastischen Impetustheorie” in 


Scholastik, 1955, pp. 321 ff. 
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tures. Moreover, what to some appear to be differences in degree are to 
others oppositions in kind.? 

The theory of continuity finds in A. C. Crombie its most eloquent and 
most radical supporter. Indeed, the purpose of his brilliant and scholarly 
book on Robert Grosseteste*—one of the most important contributions to 
our knowledge of the history of medieval thought published during the 
last decade: a work whose scope in the field of information is equally as 
remarkable as its depth and subtlety of interpretation—is precisely to 
demonstrate that not only do the roots of modern science plunge deeply 
into medieval soil, but that, fundamentally and essentially, modern science 
is, in its methodological and philosophical inspiration, a medieval inven- 
tion. For, to quote Dr. Crombie (p. 1): 


The distinctive feature of scientific method in the seventeenth century, as compared 
with that in ancient Greece, was its conception of how to relate a theory to the 
observed facts it explained, the set of logical procedures it contained for construct- 
ing theories and for submitting them to experimental tests. Modern science owes 
most of its success to the use of these inductive and experimental procedures, con- 
stituting what is often called “‘the experimental method.” The thesis of this book is 
that the modern, systematic understanding of at least the qualitative aspects of this 
method was created by the philosophers of the West in the thirteenth century. It was 
they who transformed the Greek geometrical method into the experimental science 
of the modern world. 


The reason why they were able to do this consists, according to Dr. 
Crombie, in the fact that, in contradistinction to their Greek—and even 
Arabic—predecessors, they were able to unite the practical empiricism of 
the arts and crafts with the search for a rational explanation and thus to 
overcome the limitations of both, and that, once more in contradistinction 
to the Greeks, they were able to form a much more unified conception of 
knowledge. Accordingly, whereas for the Greeks the different kinds and 
modes of knowledge distinguished by them (physics, mathematics, meta- 
physics) were related to different kinds of being, the Christian philoso- 
phers of the West “saw them primarily as distinctions of method” (p. 2). 

Methodological problems play an important part in the critical periods 
of science, as we have ourselves seen in recent times. Small wonder, then, 


2. Thus the replacement of the qualitative approach by the quantitative (cf. infra, pp. 
3, 18 ff.) appears to Dr. Crombie to represent a difference in degree, and to myself, to be a 


difference in kind. 

A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science, 1100-1700 
(Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1953); also, A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo (London, Falcon 
Press, 1952). 
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that they did so in the thirteenth century, an epoch when the Western 
world had to deal with an almost overwhelming enrichment in scientific 
(and philosophical) knowledge consequent to the ever increasing stream of 
translations from the Arabic and the Greek. Now, the most important 
problems dealt with by scientific methodology are concerned with the 
relations of theories to facts; its aim consists in the establishment of the 
conditions which a theory must fulfill in order to be accepted and of the 
ways and means which enable us to decide whether a given theory is 
valid or not—or, to use the medieval terms, the ways and means of its 
“verification” and “falsification.” 

The great merit of the philosophers-scientists of the thirteenth century 
consists, according to Dr. Crombie, in having understood the value of the 
experimental procedure (as distinguished from mere observation, which 
forms the basis of the Aristotelian induction) for this verification and falsi- 
fication; they have thus discovered and worked out the fundamental 
structures of the so-called “experimental method” of modern science. As a 
matter of fact, they discovered, even more significantly, the true meaning 
and status of a scientific theory, namely, that such a theory “could never 
be certain’’; that it is sufficient for a theory “to save the appearances”; and 
that it is impossible for such a theory to claim to be necessary, that is to say, 
unique and final. 

Dr. Crombie does not assert, of course, that medieval (thirteenth and 
fourteenth century) science used the experimental method as well and 
extensively as did seventeenth century science. Thus, he says (p. 9): 


The experimental method was certainly not completed in all its refinements in the 
thirteenth or even the fourteenth century. Nor was the method always systematical- 
ly practiced. The thesis of this book is that a systematic theory of experimental sci- 
ence was understood and practiced by enough philosophers for their work to pro- 
duce the methodological revolution to which modern science owes its origin. 
With this revolution appeared in the Latin West a clear understanding of the rela- 
tion between theory and observation on which the modern conception and practice 
of scientific research and explanation are based, a clear set of procedures for dealing 
with physical problems. 


Seventeenth century science and philosophy made, according to 
Crombie, no fundamental change in the existing scientific procedures. 
What they did do was to replace the qualitative approach by tlie quantita- 
tive, and adapt a new kind of mathematics to the experimental research 


(pp. 9-10): 
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The most important improvement made subsequently to this scholastic method 
was a change, general by the seventeenth century, from qualitative to quantitative 
procedures. Special apparatus and measuring instruments increased in range and 
precision, controls were used to isolate the essential factors in complicated phe- 
nomena, systematic measurements were made to determine the concomitant varia- 
tions and render problems capable of mathematical statement. Yet all these were 
advances in existing practices. The outstanding original contribution of the seven- 
teenth century was to combine experiment with the perfection of a new kind of 
mathematics and with a new freedom in solving physical problems by mathe- 
matical theories of which the most striking are those of modern dynamics. 


Seventeenth century science has laid claim to complete originality, and, 
in its self-interpretation, has conceived itself as fundamentally opposed to 
that of the medieval scholasticism which it purported to overthrow. And 
yet (p. 3): 

The conception of the logical structure of experimental science held by such 
prominent leaders as Galileo, Francis Bacon, Descartes and Newton was precisely 


that created in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They inherited also the con- 
crete contributions made to particular sciences during the same period. 


As we see it, Dr. Crombie’s historical theory, besides making the gen- 
eral assertion of continuity in the development of scientific thought 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, comprises a very interest- 
ing conception of the part played by methodology in this very develop- 
ment. According to him, the thirteenth century thinkers first developed a 
conception of science and scientific method which, in its fundamental 
features—including the use of mathematics for the formulation of theories 
and of experiment for their verification and falsification—was identical 
with that of the seventeenth century and then, in conscious application of 
this method to particular scientific investigations, developed a science of 
the same type as that of Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. And it is in order 
to prove this very original thesis that Dr. Crombie presents an extremely 
interesting history of the medieval discussions de methodo; that is, of the 
development of inductive logic (a field somewhat neglected by the his- 
torians of this discipline), as well as a suggestive and very valuable survey 
of the development of medieval optics. It is indeed to the field of optics 
much more than to that of physics proper (or dynamics) that Dr. Crombie 
turns for the verification of his theory. 

The methodological discussions of the medieval philosophers follow the 
pattern laid down by the Greeks and are closely linked with Aristotle’s 
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treatment of the problem of science (inductive and deductive) in his Pos- 
terior Analytics. More often than not they are presented to us as Com- 
mentaries to these Analytics. And yet, these medieval Commentaries, some, 
at any rate, and certainly those of Robert Grosseteste, the hero of Dr. 
Crombie’s tale, represent a marked progress in respect to their Greek—or 
Arabic—models. To quote once more (pp. 10-11): 


The strategic act by which Grosseteste and his thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury successors created modern experimental science was to unite the experimental 
habit of the practical arts with the rationalism of the twelfth-century philosophy. 
Grosseteste appears to have been the first medieval writer to recognize and deal 
with the two fundamental methodological problems of induction and experimental 
verification and falsification which arose when the Greek conception of geo- 
metrical demonstration was applied to the world of experience. He appears to 
have been the first to set out a systematic and coherent theory of experimental in- 
vestigation and rational explanation by which the Greek geometrical method was 
turned into modern experimental science. As far as is known, he and his successors 
were the first to use and exemplify such a theory in the details of original research 
into concrete problems. They themselves believed that they were creating a new 
science and in particular that they were creating a new methodology. Much of the 
experimental work of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was in fact carried 
out simply to illustrate this theory of experimental science, and all their writings 
show this methodological tinge. 


Thus, for instance, one of Grosseteste’s most important and fruitful 
methodological ideas, namely, that mathematical science can often provide 
the reason for factual knowledge acquired in physical science, seems to 
have been first developed by him as a purely epistemological conception 
and later put in practice in the examination of particular physical prob- 
lems and exemplified by optical illustrations (cf. pp. 51-52). This, as a 
matter of fact, is quite natural, since optics (like astronomy and music) was 
determined by Aristotle as belonging to the mathematica media, that is, to 
a class of sciences which, though distinct from pure mathematics, were 
nevertheless mathematical sciences in so far as their subject-matter—in con- 
tradistinction to that of his physics—could be dealt with mathematically 
(as our applied mathematics). But, in the case of Grosseteste, this re- 
course to optics has another and much deeper meaning. Indeed, as Dr. 
Crombie repeatedly, and quite rightly, points out, “Platonic metaphysics 
... has always contained the possibility of mathematical explanation.” 
And for the Neoplatonist, Grosseteste, for whom light (lux) was the 
“form” of the created world which informed formless matter and in its 
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expansion gave birth to the very extension of space, “optics was the key 
to the understanding of the physical world” (pp. 104-5) because, as Ibn 
Gabirol held before him, and as Roger Bacon was to hold after him, 
Grosseteste believed “that all causal action followed the pattern of light.” 
Light metaphysics, thus, transforms optics into the basis of physics which, 
in its turn, becomes—or, at least, could become—a mathematical physics. 

Yet, in spite of this potential trend towards mathematization of physics, 
Grosseteste does not proceed very far on the way toward geometrization 
of nature. Quite the contrary: he makes a careful and sharp distinction be- 
tween mathematics and natural science, as when he tells us, for instance, 
that the cause of the equality of the angles of incidence and reflexion is to 
be sought, not in geometry, but in the nature of radiant energy. He al- 
ways insists on the uncertainty of physical theories as opposed to the cer- 
tainty of mathematics (Dr. Crombie even attributes to him the assertion 
that all physical knowledge is only probable*), which uncertainty is pre- 
cisely the reason for the need of experimental verification of their validity. 

“The conception of science,” says Dr. Crombie (p. 52), “which Grosse- 
teste, like his twelfth century philosophical predecessors, learnt from 
Aristotle, was one in which there was a double movement, from theory to 
experience and from experience to theory.”’ Thus, in his Commentary to the 


Posterior Analytics, 


Grosseteste said “There is a double way with already existing knowledge and 
(new) knowledge, namely from the more simple to the composite, and the re- 
verse,” from principles and from the effect. Scientific knowledge of a fact was had, 
he held, when it was possible to deduce the fact from prior and better known 
principles which were its causes. This meant, in fact, relating the fact to other facts 
in a deductive system; such knowledge he found exemplified in Euclid’s Elements. 


In mathematics, the way from the more simple and better known to the 
composite was called by the Greeks “synthesis,” and the way from the 
more complex to the more simple, “analysis.” But, in some sense, there is 
no fundamental difference between these ways, or procedures, as both the 
premises and the conclusions are indisputable, necessary, and even self- 


evident. 


4. This seems to me to be an overstatement. Indeed in the passage quoted by Dr. Crombie 
(p. 59, n. 2) Grosseteste says only that in natural science there is minor certitudo propter multa- 
bilitatem rerum naturalium, pointing out that according to Aristotle science and i a 
maxime dicta occurs only in mathematics, whereas in other sciences, though there is also science 
and demonstration, they are, however, non maxime dicta. Grosseteste is perfectly right as 
Aristotle distinguishes quite sharply between things that are necessarily so, and things that are 
so only in most cases, or vartvoen 84 Still, it is far from this statement to the probability thesis. 
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The situation is quite different in natural science. The simple principles 
are by no means evident, nor are they even better known than the com- 
plex, given facts. Simple empirical induction does not lead us to the 
wanted goal: there is a leap from it to causal, explanatory, statement. In 
order to prepare this leap we must use a procedure analogous to analysis 
and synthesis: that of “resolution and composition.” But that is not suf- 
ficient; in order to ascertain the validity of the principles (causes) we 
arrive at by this procedure, we must test them by experiment. Indeed, 
the “resolution” can be made in more than one way and the effects to 
be explained can be deduced from more than one cause or set of causes 
(p. 82). Thus: 


In natural science, Grosseteste held, in order to distinguish the true cause from other 
possible causes, at the end of “composition” must come a process of verification 
and falsification. A theory reached by resolution and intuition was, as he pointed 
out, capable of yielding by deduction consequences beyond the original facts on 
which the induction was based. “For when the argument proceeds by composi- 
tion from principles to conclusions . . . it may proceed in infinity by the addition 
of the minor extreme under the middle term.” On the basis of these consequences 
controlled experiments were arranged by which false causes could be eliminated. 


All scientific procedures imply some metaphysical basis, or, at least, 
some axiomatic assumptions about the nature of the reality. Those of 
Grosseteste, inherited of course from the Greeks, and, as a matter of fact, 
stated by all, or nearly all, representatives of natural science, before as well 
as after him, were the following: 


The first was the principle of the uniformity of nature, meaning that the forms are 
always uniform in their operations. As he put it in De Generatione Stellarum: “Res 
eiusdem naturae eiusdem operationis secundum naturam suam effectivae sunt. Ergo si 
secundum naturam suam non sunt eiusdem operationis effectivae, non sunt eiusdem 
naturae.” In support of this principle he quoted “‘Aristoteles II de Generat.: ‘idem 
similiter se habens non est natum facere nisi idem’; “the same cause, provided it re- 
mains in the same condition, cannot produce anything but the same effect” (p. 85). 
The second . . . was that of the principle of economy, or /ex parsimoniae . . . de- 
rived also from Aristotle who stated it as a pragmatic principle. . . 


and which Grosseteste, as well as his medieval precursors and modern 
successors, used as a principle governing not only science but nature itself 


(p. 87): 


Beginning with these assumptions about reality, Grosseteste’s method was to dis- 
tinguish between possible causes “by experience and reason.” He made deductions 
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from rival theories which contradicted either the facts of experience or what he re- 
garded as an established theory verified by experience, and used those theories 
which were verified by experience to explain farther phenomena. This method 
he explicitly put into practice in his opuscula on various scientific questions, where 
the theories with which he began were sometimes original though usually taken 
from such previous authors as Aristotle, Ptolemy or various Arabic naturalists. 
Good examples are his discussions of the nature of stars and of comets . . . 


as well as those about the nature and cause of the rainbow and of some 
animals having horns. 


It is Roger Bacon, probable as it is that he never actually attended the 
lectures of Robert Grosseteste, whom Dr. Crombie sees as the latter’s 
best pupil. Thus he says (p. 139): 


The writer who most thoroughly grasped, and who most elaborately developed 
Grosseteste’s attitude to nature and theory of science was Roger Bacon. . . . Recent 
research has shown that in many of the aspects of his science Bacon was simply 
taking over the Oxford and Grossetestian tradition though he was able to make 
use of new sources unknown to Grosseteste; as, for example, the Optics of Alhazen. 


and therefore not only to repeat, but also to improve, at least in some 
cases, Grosseteste’s optical theories. At other times, alas, he replaced them 
by much worse ones. 

Thus, whereas in his theory of the propagation of light (multiplication 
of species) he accepted Grosseteste’s explanation of this process by the 
autogeneration and regeneration of lux, as well as the suggested analogy 
between light and sound, he brings a notable clarification to this concep- 
tion by stating that light is not a flow of body, but a pulsation; he accepts 
also Alhazen’s denial of the instantaneous propagation of light; yet, 
whereas Grosseteste explained the appearance of the rainbow by a series 
of refractions of light “in the midst of a convex cloud,” Bacon, though 
rightly pointing out the role played by individual raindrops and the fact 
that each observer sees a different rainbow,' substituted, rather unfortu- 
nately, reflection for refraction. As for his general, logico-methodological 
position, Roger Bacon, indeed, stresses both the mathematical and the ex- 
perimental aspects of science (p. 143): 


Mathematics, Roger Bacon said, was the “door and keys of the science... and 
things of this world” and gave certain knowledge of them. In the first place, all 


5. He learned this from Alexander of Aphrodisias, or Avicenna (cf. p. 158, n. 3) or even 
from Seneca. 
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categories depend on a knowledge of quantity, concerning which mathematics 
treats, and therefore the whole excellence of logic depends on mathematics. 





But not only logic—natural science itself—was dependent, according to 
him, at least to a large extent, on mathematics, as Bacon goes on to say 
(ibid.): 

In mathematics only, as Averroés says in the first book of the Physics . . . “things 
known to us and in nature or absolutely are the same, [wherefore] the greatest 
certainty is possible... in mathematics only are there the most convincing 
demonstrations through a necessary cause . . . : Wherefore it is evident that if, in 
the other sciences, we want to come to certitude without doubt and to truth with- 
out error, we must place the foundations of knowledge in mathematics. . . . 
Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, and Brother Adam of Marsh” had followed this method 
and “if anyone should descend to the particular by applying the power of mathe- 
matics to the separate sciences, he would see that nothing magnificent in them can 
be known without mathematics. . .” 


as we can clearly see from the fact that astronomy is entirely based upon 
mathematics, and that it is by mathematical reasoning and calculations 
that we arrive—in the compotus—at the determination of facts. 

On the other hand, nobody praised experimental science as highly as 
Roger Bacon, who attributed to it not only the “prerogative” of confirm- 
ing—and disconfirming—the conclusions of deductive reasoning (veri- 
ficatio and falsificatio) but also, and much more importantly, of being the 
source of new and significant truths that cannot be arrived at by any other 
means. Indeed, who would be able, without experience, to know any- 
thing about the magnet? How would it be possible, without experience, 
to discover the secrets of nature and, for example, to promote medicine? 
It is experimental science, that unites reasoning and manual work, which 
will enable us to construct instruments and machines that will give to 
mankind—or to Christendom—both knowledge and power. But I need 
not insist: everybody recognizes the amazing anticipations—and just as 
amazing credulity—of Roger Bacon. 

I cannot, alas, analyze here the history of medieval optics and medieval 
explanations of the rainbow presented to us by Dr. Crombie, with whose 
expert guidance we encounter Albert Magnus (pp. 197-200), Vitello 
(pp. 213-32), who certainly knew both Grosseteste and Roger Bacon 
though he does not quote them, and who, moreover, was a decided par- 
tisan of the Neoplatonic light-metaphysics of the great Oxford thinker, 
and, finally, Dietrich von Freiberg (pp. 232-59), the greatest of the 
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medieval opticians, to whom we owe the decisive step of admitting a 
double refraction of rays of light in raindrops. I must return to the history 
of methodology, where Dr. Crombie presents to us as Grosseteste’s suc- 
cessors, who developed and elaborated inductive logic along his lines, 
Duns Scotus (which is rather natural) and William Ockham, which is 
rather surprising, since Ockham—as Dr. Crombie himself insists (p. 171)— 
“violently reacted against contemporary Augustinism-Platonism” of 
which Grosseteste was so keen a supporter. 

Dr. Crombie believes, indeed, that Ockham’s positivistic epistemology 
which, according to him, favored the development of empirical science, 
is the normal outcome of the methodological movement inaugurated by 
Robert Grosseteste, and even its akme. Thus, in summing up Grosseteste’s 
own views, he tells us that (p. 13) “he held that the function of mathe- 
matics was only to describe and correlate occurrences. It could give no 
knowledge of the efficient or other causes producing facts because it was 
explicitly an abstraction from such causes” the investigation of which was 
the proper function of natural science in which however, “knowledge of 
causes was always incomplete and only probable.” Moreover, already in 
his general presentation of the intellectual (epistemological) development 
of the medieval scientific philosophy, which I have quoted above, Dr. 
Crombie has told us (p. 11): 


The eventual result of this attempt to understand how to correlate facts by theories 
in an accurate practical discipline was to show that in science the only “criteria of 
truth” were logical coherence and experimental verification. The metaphysical 
question about why things happen, which was answered in terms of substance and 
causes, in terms of quod quid est, gradually gave place to the scientific question 
about how things happen, which was answered simply by the correlation of the 
facts by any means, logical or mathematical, that was convenient. 


As for Ockham, who was himself not at all an experimentalist, he 
nevertheless “predisposed natural philosophers to seek knowledge of 
nature by experiment”’; this because he violently criticized the traditional 
conceptions of causality—not only that of final causes which, according 
to him, were only “metaphorical,” but also that of efficient ones—and 
reduced knowledge to mere observation of sequences of facts. According- 
ly, the practical program for natural science was simply to correlate 
observed facts, “or ‘save the appearances’ by means of logic and mathe- 
matics” (p. 175). Moreover, ruthlessly applying the principle of parsimony 
—the famous “Ockham’s razor” —“the formed a conception [of motion] 
that was to be used in the seventeenth century theory of inertia” (pp. 


175-76): 


Io 
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He did it by rejecting both the Aristotelian conception and that of the theory of 
the impetus, defining “motion as a concept having no reality apart from moving 
bodies” and answering the famous question a quo moventur projecta? by stating “that 
the moving thing in such a motion (i.e. projectile motion), after the separation of 
the moving body from the first protector, is the moved thing itself, not by reason 
of any power in it: for this moving thing and the moved thing cannot be dis- 
tinguished. If you say that a new effect has some cause, and local motion is a new 
effect, I say that local motion is not a new effect . . . because it is nothing else but 
the fact that the moving body is in different parts of space in such a manner that 
it is not in any one part, since two contradictories are not both true.” 


Let us now stop for a while and, before proceeding to the analysis of the 
relations of medieval and modern science as they are presented by Dr. 
Crombie, let us ask ourselves whether we can consider his thesis as proven. 
I must confess that I doubt it very much. Personally, 1 would even go 
farther than that: it seems to me that the very contents of Dr. Crombie’s 
investigations lead to quite a different, and, in some respects, opposite, 
conception concerning the development of medieval science and its 
anima motrix. Dr. Crombie explains the rise of the experimental science of 
the Medievals, which he opposes to the purely theoretical science of the 
Greeks, by the conjunction of theory with praxis, the outcome of the 
activist inspiration of the Christian civilization in contradistinction to the 
attitude of passivity which characterizes that of Antiquity.® 

I will not discuss here Dr. Crombie’s conception of the Christian roots 
of the scientia activa et operativa: it is, indeed, quite certain that in the 
Christian—even in the medieval—tradition we can find enough elements 
leading to the high appreciation of labor (manual work), and that the 
biblical conception of a Creator-God can serve as a pattern for human 
activity and inspire the development of industry and even trade—as was 
the case with the Puritans. Yet it is rather amusing to note that these very 
features of activism and practicality have usually been used for the char- 
acterization of the modern mind as opposed in its this-worldliness to the 
otherworldliness of the medieval mind, for which this “vale of tears” was 
only a place of trial where the homo viator was to prepare himself for his 
eternal destiny. Accordingly, historians of science and philosophy opposed 
the industrial science of Francis Bacon and that of Descartes, which had 
to make man “master and owner of nature,” to the contemplative ideal of 
both the Medievals and the Greeks. . . . Now, be this as it may, Iam sure 

6. Dr. Crombie insists upon the practical tendency of the teaching of the School of 
Chartres, of Kilwardby, etc. Yet Plato deplored the practical attitude and inspiration of the 


geometers of his time. And Archimedes was of course not only the greatest mathemati- 
cian, but also the greatest technologist of the Ancient World. 
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that even Dr. Crombie will agree, in spite of the examples quoted by him, 
that medieval Christianity was much more preoccupied with the other 
world than with this one, and that the rise of interest in technology—as 
seems to be shown convincingly enough by the whole of modern history 
—is rather closely connected with the secularization of western civiliza- 
tion and the shift of interest from the future life to the present one. 

As for myself, I don’t believe in the explanation of the birth and de- 
velopment of modern science by the human mind turning away from 
theory to praxis. I have always felt that it did not fit the real development 
of scientific thought, even in the seventeenth century; it seems to me to fit 
even less that of the thirteenth and fourteenth. I don’t deny, of course, that 
in spite of their alleged—and often real—“otherworldliness,” the Middle 
Ages, or to be more exact, a certain, and even a rather large number of 
people during the Middle Ages, were interested in techniques; nor that 
they gave to mankind a certain number of highly important inventions. 
Some of them, had they been made by the Ancients, would probably have 
saved the Ancient World from collapse and destruction by the predatory 
Barbarians.” Yet, as a matter of fact, the invention of the plough, of the 
horse harness, of the crank, and of the stern rudder had nothing to do with 
scientific development; even such technical marvels as the Gothic arch, 
stained glass, the foliot or the fusee of late medieval clocks and watches 
did not depend on, nor result in, any progress in corresponding scientific 
theories. Strange as it may seem, even such a revolutionary discovery as 
that of firearms has had no more scientific effect than it had scientific 
bases. Bullets and cannon balls brought down feudalism and medieval 
castles, but medieval dynamics resisted the impact. Indeed, if practical 
interest were the necessary and sufficient precondition of experimental 
science—in our sense of the word—this science would have been created 
a thousand years, at least, before Robert Grosseteste, by the engineers of 
the Roman Empire, if not by those of the Roman Republic. 

Dr. Crombie’s own history of medieval optics seems to me to confirm 
my contention of the far-reaching independence, at least up to the de- 
velopment of scientific technology—a quite recent phenomenon of prac- 
tical and theoretical achievements. It is possible, of course, although ex- 
tremely improbable that the unknown genius who invented eyeglasses 
was led by theoretical considerations; it is certain, on the other hand, that 
this discovery did not have any effect upon the development of optical 


7. It was, indeed, the inability of the Ancient World to solve the problem of transporta- 
tion that was the basic cause of its ruin. 
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theory; whereas the latter, despite the boasts of Roger Bacon, did not give 
birth to optical technology and the construction of optical instruments.® 
In the seventeenth century, on the other hand, the invention of the tele- 
scope was followed by a new optics and a new praxis. 

As for Dr. Crombie’s assertion that it was the “methodological revolu- 
tion of the thirteenth century” that gave birth to the new science, and 
that, generally speaking, methodology was the driving power and the 
determining factor of scientific progress, I don’t believe he has proved 
this, either. Once more it seems to me that the very results of his investiga- 
tions undermine his thesis. 

He has, indeed, shown us that the famous “method of resolution and 
composition” which, time and again, has been presented to us as the pro- 
prium of the Galilean epistemology (and which Professor Randall dis- 
covered in the works of the Paduan Aristotelians®) was by no means a 
“modern” invention. It had, indeed, been well understood, described, and 
taught by medieval logicians since the thirteenth—and even the twelfth— 
centuries, and, moreover, went back to the method of analysis and syn- 
thesis (the terms resolutio and compositio are merely translations of the 
Greek) as practiced by the Greeks and as described by Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics. Nevertheless, if this be so—and after Dr. Crombie’s 
demonstration it can hardly be doubted—the only conclusion we can 
draw from this very important fact seems to be that of the relative unim- 
portance of abstract methodology for the concrete development of 
scientific thought. Everybody, it seems, has always known that we must 
try to reduce complex combinations to simple elements, and that assump- 
tions (hypotheses) have to be verified—or shown to be false—by deduc- 
tion and confrontation with facts. Thus, one is tempted to apply to 
methodology Napoleon’s famous comment on strategy: its principles are 
very simple; it is the application that counts. 

The history of scientific development seems to confirm this view: Dr. 
Crombie himself admits that the “methodological revolution” accom- 
plished by Grosseteste did not lead him or his successors to any significant 
discovery, even in optics. And as for natural science in general, Grosse- 


8. Optics made no progress between Dietrich of Freiburg and Maurolico, or practically 
(as Maurolico’s writings remained unpublished till the XVI century) between Dietrich of 
Freiburg and Kepler. But Kepler’s optics, as Vasco Ronchi has shown, is not based on medieval 
conceptions, but signifies the “catastrophy of medieval optics”; cf. Vasco Ronchi, Storia della 
luce, 2d ed. (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1952). 


9. J. H. Randall, Jr., “The Development of Scientific Method in the School of Padua,” 
ournal of the History of Ideas, 1940; cf. my “Galileo and Plato,” ibid., 1944. 
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teste’s determination of the “cause” of some animals’ having horns,’ a 
determination based entirely upon the Aristotelian conception of the four 
“causes,” bears very little resemblance to what we are accustomed to call 
science, be it experimental or not. 

The case is not very different with Roger Bacon: his experiments, even 
those that are not fantastic or of a purely literary nature, are hardly su- 
perior to Grosseteste’s and, in any case, do not represent progress of a 
revolutionary sort—if they represent any progress at all—compared with 
those of Greek science. On the other hand, the real progress in the develop- 
ment of scientific thought seems to have been to a large extent independent 
of that of methodology: there is method, but not methodology, in the 
work of Jordanus Nemorarius, and as for the thirteenth century, there is no 
reason to believe that Petrus Peregrinus—the only real experimenter of the 
time—was in any way dependent on Grosseteste."’ Even in the field of 
optics, its progress—a real one—in the works of Bacon, Vitello, and 
Dietrich of Freiberg is determined, not by methodological considerations, 
but by the availability of new sources, first of all by the Optics of Alhazen, 
who, for obvious reasons, could not be influenced by the “methodological 
revolution” of the West. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Crombie knows very well—better, assuredly, 
than anyone else—that his “methodological revolution” has had a rather 
limited range of influence, and that the continuous development of 
methodological discussions during the late Middle Ages was not accom- 
panied by a parallel development of science. He even goes as far as to ex- 
plain this lack of scientific progress by the unilateral concentration of the 
intellectual interest of the philosophers of that period on purely methodo- 
logical problems, which resulted in a divorce of methodology from sci- 
ence (neither Duns Scotus nor William Ockham, thus, have any real 
concern for science), a divorce deeply detrimental to Ockham, though not, 
as it seems, to Duns Scotus. 

Dr. Crombie is certainly right: too much methodology is dangerous, 
and as often as not, or more often than not—we have examples enough in 


10. Cf. P. 69: “The cause of having horns is not having teeth in both jaws, and not having 
teeth in both jaws is the cause of having several stomachs.” 


11. Petrus Peregrinus—and after him Roger Bacon—insist upon the necessity of manual 
work for the experimenter. Such is indeed the case at a time when the “artisans” are not 
skilled enough to prepare the instruments needed by the scientist. Thus Galileo, Newton and 
Huygens had to grind their lenses or specula themselves, etc. Yet, this is only a temporary 
situation and under the influence of science and its requirements an industry of instrument- 
makers develops and takes over the “manual work”’: astronomers—with very few exceptions 
—did not themselves prepare their astrolabes. 
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our own times—results in sterility. I would go even farther: in my opin- 
ion, the place of methodology is not at the beginning of scientific develop- 
ment, but, we might say, in the middle of it. No science has ever started 
with a tractatus de methodo and progressed by the application of such an 
abstractly devised method, Descartes’s Discourse on Method notwithstand- 
ing, which, as we well know, was written not before, but after the scientific 
“essays” to which it forms a preface. Indeed, it codifies the rules of 
Cartesian algebraic geometry. Thus, even Cartesian science was no more 
an outcome of a methodological revolution than that of Galileo was the 
result of the “methodological revolution” of Robert Grosseteste. More- 
over, even if we admitted the prevailing influence of methodology upon 
scientific development, we would be faced with the paradox of seeing an 
essentially Aristotelian methodology producing, after a hundred years of 
sterility, a fundamentally anti-Aristotelian science. 

Besides, I am by no means convinced that we are entitled to apply to 
Grosseteste’s logical teaching the term “revolution.”’? Indeed, as I have 
already mentioned, Dr. Crombie seems to me to have demonstrated the 
perfect and amazing continuity in the development of logical thinking: 
from Aristotle and his Greek (and Arabic) commentators to Robert 
Grosseteste, Duns Scotus and Ockham, the great Italian and Spanish 
logicians, and up to John Stuart Mill there is an unbroken chain of which 
the Bishop of Lincoln represents, indeed, one of the most important links: 
he revived this tradition and gave root to it in the West. Yet it was Aris- 
totelian logic and methodology that he transplanted—and as this logic and 
methodology are part and parcel of Aristotelian physics and metaphysics, 
they found themselves in perfect accordance with the Aristotelian science of 
the Middle Ages. They did not, and could not, revolutionize it. On the 
other hand, Robert Grosseteste’s metaphysics was by no means Aristotelian; 
indeed, if it embodied a good deal of Aristotelianism it was, in its most 
essential features, a Neoplatonic system, a rather significant fact which 
leads us to the problem of the influence of philosophy—or metaphysics— 
in general, and not only of logic or methodology, upon scientific thought. 

Dr. Crombie points out, and I am glad to state that I feel myself in 
complete agreement with him, that Platonism and Neoplatonism were al- 
ways, at least in principle, inclined towards a mathematical treatment of 
natural phenomena and thus, towards the attribution to mathematics of a 
much more important role in the system of sciences than that which 


12. Asa matter of fact, Dr. Crombie, though stressing its revolutionary character, admits 
himself that Grosseteste’s methodology is essentially Aristotelian. 
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Aristotelianism assigned to it. He insists, too, and he is perfectly right, that 
the light-metaphysics of Robert Grosseteste which, moreover, was made 
by him the foundation of optics, was the first step towards the develop- 
ment of a mathematical science of nature. Here, too, I agree entirely. I 
believe, indeed, that it is here that Grosseteste displays his greatest original- 
ity (we must not forget that in spite of the natural harmony between 
Platonism and mathematization of nature, Neoplatonism finally de- 
veloped a dialectical and magical and not a mathematical—arithmology is 
not mathematics—world-view), and a depth of intuition which only 
contemporary scientific development enables us to appreciate fully. It is 
true, of course, that his attempt at a reduction of physics to optics was 
utterly premature and that nobody but Roger Bacon accepted his point of 
view. It is also true that the evolution of optics did not play a determining 
part in the formation of seventeenth century physics and that Galileo 
did not receive his inspiration from optics. Still, and I am rather surprised 
that Dr. Crombie does not mention this fact, the great work of Descartes 
was to be called Le Monde ou traité de lumiére, though, as a matter of fact, 
his physics was by no means inspired by optics, and, moreover, was not 
at all mathematical; in any case, it was Platonism (and, of course, Pythag- 
orism) which inspired the mathematical science of nature of the seven- 
teenth century (and its methods) and opposed it to the empiricism of the 
Aristotelians (and their methodology). Yet, as we have seen, it is not only 
for the Platonizing mathematicism but also, and much more so, in fact, 
for the empiricism of the nominalist and positivist tradition, that Dr. 
Crombie vindicates the merit of having inspired “modern” science. 

Once more, alas, I have to disagree with him. I do not doubt, of course, 
that the criticism of the traditional Aristotelian conception which culmi- 
nates in Ockham’s attack upon the validity of final, and the knowability 
of all other, causes, has played an important part in the cleaning up of the 
ground upon which the building of modern science has to be erected 
and in removing some of the obstacles that hindered its construction. On 
the other hand, I doubt very much that it ever has had a positive influence 
on scientific development. 

Indeed, neither the brilliant mathematical and kinematical work of 
Oresme—which is directly inspired by that of the Oxford school headed 
by Bradwardine—nor the elaboration by himself and John Buridan of the 
impetus-theory, nor even their acceptance of the possibility of the earth’s 
diurnal motion have anything to do with nominalism or positivism. 

Dr. Crombie, as a matter of fact, does not deny it. He praises, therefore, 
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as the greatest achievement of nominalism, not the development of the 
impetus-theory, but its rejection by William Ockham in favor of a concep- 
tion which, like many other historians," he assimilates to the seventeenth 
century conception of inertia. I don’t believe that this interpretation is 
quite correct, and that the text quoted by Dr. Crombie supports, or even 
admits it, though as a matter of fact it is, for us, a rather natural one. For us 
who remember the seemingly analogous pronouncement of Descartes 
who states that he makes no difference between motion and body in mo- 
tion; for us who forget that for Descartes—as for ourselves—motion is first 
and foremost a status opposed to the status of rest, which it is not for 
Ockham, and which therefore—in opposition to Ockham’s assertion—is a 
new effect, and an effect which requires for its production not only a 
cause, but even a perfectly determined one. It seems to me that, if we bear 
that in mind and do not read into Ockham’s text something which is not 
there, we will recognize the impossibility of deducing from it such things 
as, for instance, conservation of direction and speed which are implied in 
the modern conception of motion, and will not burden him with the dis- 
covery of the principle of inertia. 

I do not deny that, as Anneliese Maier has put it, Ockham’s conception 
could have been developed into that of motion as status. It is sufficient for 
me to state that it wasn’t, and that no one among the numerous pupils of 
the Venerabilis Inceptor has ever tried to do so: proof, at least for me, of its 
utter sterility. Indeed, the nominalistic approach leads to skepticism, not 
to the renewal of science. 

Positivism is a child of failure and renunciation. Its birthplace is Greek 
astronomy and its best expression is in the Ptolemaic system. Positivism 
was conceived and developed not by the philosophers of the thirteenth 
century but by the Greek astronomers who, having devised and perfected 
the method and pattern of scientific thought (observation), found that 
they were unable to penetrate the mystery of the true movements of the 
heavenly bodies and who, therefore, restricted their aim to “saving the 
phenomena,” that is, to the purely formal handling of observational data, 
a procedure that enabled them to make valid predictions, but which was 
paid for by the acceptance of a final divorce between mathematical theory 
and underlying reality." 

13. Thus, quite recently, H. Lange, Geschichte der Grundlagen der Physik, Bd. I (Munich- 


Freiburg, 1952), p. 159; cf. Duhem, Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci, Il, p. 193; cf. contra Anneliese 
Maier, op. cit., n. I. 


14. This view is expressed by Proclus and Simplicius and rigidly adhered to by Averroés. 
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It was this conception—by no means progressive, as Dr. Crombie 
seems to believe, but utterly reactionary—that the positivists of the thir- 
teenth century, pretty much like those of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, who only replaced resignation by boastfulness, tried to impose 
upon natural science. And it was in a revolt against this traditional de- 
featism that modern science, from Copernicus (whom Dr. Crombie, 
rather surprisingly, lists among the positivists's) and up to Galileo and 
Newton, accomplished its revolution against the shallow empiricism of 
the Aristotelians, a revolution based upon a deep conviction that mathe- 
matics was much more than a mere formal device for ordering data; in 
fact, the very key for the understanding of Nature. 

Asa matter of fact, Dr. Crombie does not disagree with my interpreta- 

tion of the motives that inspired modern mathematical science. Thus in 
his excellent characterization of Galileo’s epistemological attitude he 
writes (p. 309): 
Whereas in practice Galileo decided upon the truth of a “hypothetical assumption” 
by the familiar criteria of experimental verification and simplicity, it is plain that 
he was aiming at something more than merely to construct a convenient means 
of “saving the appearances.” In fact he was trying to discover the real structure of 
nature, to read the real book of the universe. It was quite true that “the principal 
score of astronomers is only to render reason for the appearances of the celestial 
bodies” but a criticism he made of the Ptolemaic system was just that “although 
it satisfied an Astronomer merely Arithmetical, yet it did not afford satisfaction or 
content to the Astronomer Philosophical.” But he said, Copernicus “very well 
understood that if one might save the celestial appearances with false assumptions 
in Nature, it might with much more ease be done with true suppositions.”” So it 
was not merely because of a pragmatic use of the principle of economy that the 
simpler hypothesis must be chosen. It was Nature herself that “doth not by many 
things what may be done by few,” Nature herself that commanded assent to the 
Copernicus system. 


At least it did so for Galileo who was deeply convinced that nature 


15. This strange misinterpretation of Copernicus, whom Dr. Crombie moreover opposes 
to Galileo, saying (p. 309), “He [Galileo] refused to accept Copernicus’ own statement that 
this was simply a mathematical device, a statement in keeping with Western astronomical 
opinion since the thirteenth century; the heliostatic theory was a literally true account of 
nature,” is the only really important error that mars Dr. Crombie’s excellent book. As a 
matter of fact, Copernicus never thought about his theory as being only a mathematical 
device and never made any statement that could be interpreted in that sense. It was Osiander 
and not Copernicus himself who expressed this view in the preface that he affixed to the first 
edition of the De Revolutionibus orbium coelestium in 1543—as in fact Crombie himself points 
out in his Augustine to Galileo: The History of Science A.D. 400-1650 (London, 1953, 1956), 


Pp. 326. 
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was mathematical in its innermost structure. Indeed, as Dr. Crombie has 
put it, pp. 305-6: 

The special contribution that Galileo’s conception of science as a mathematical 
description of relations enabled him to make to methodology, was to free it from 
the tendency to excessive empiricism which was the main defect of the Aristotelian 
tradition, and to give it a power of generality which was yet strictly related to 
experimental facts to a degree which previous Neoplatonists have seldom 
achieved. This Galileo did in the first place by not hesitating to use, in his mathe- 
matical theories, concepts of which no examples had been or could be observed. 
He required only that from such concepts it should be possible to deduce the 
observed facts. For example, there is no such thing as a perfectly fictionless plane 
or an isolated body moving in empty, infinite, Euclidean space, yet from these 
concepts Galileo first constructed the seventeenth century theory of inertia. “And, 
he said, I cannot find any bounds for my admiration, how that reason was able, in 
Aristarchus and Copernicus, to commit such a rape upon their senses, as in despight 
thereof to make herself mistress of their credulity.” 


Thus the Galilean conception of a correct scientific procedure implies a 
predominance of reason over mere experience, the substitution of ideal 
models (mathematical) for the empirically given reality, the prevalence of 
theory over facts. It is only thus that the limitations of the Aristotelian 
empiricism could be overcome and a true experimental method developed; 
a method in which mathematical theory determines the very structure of 
the experimental research, or, to use Galileo’s own words, a method which 
uses the mathematical (geometrical) language in order to formulate its 
question to nature, and to interpret its answers; which, substituting the 
rational universe of precision for the empirically given world of the more- 
or-less, adopts measurement as its fundamental, and most important, ex- 
perimental concept. It is this method which, based upon the mathe- 
matization of nature that has been devised and developed, if not by Galileo 
himself—Galileo the experimenter owes his glory much less to his own 
work than to the efforts of positivist historians—then, at least, by his pu- 
pils and followers. Accordingly, Dr. Crombie seems to me to exaggerate 
somewhat the “experimental” aspect of Galilean science and the closeness 
of its relation to experimental data.’® As a matter of fact, when Galileo 
stayed close to experience, as often as not, he made a blunder. Yet Dr. 
Crombie seems, nevertheless, to recognize the radical transformation 
which the new ontology brought to physical science, and even the very 


16. Cf. my paper “An Experiment in Measurement in the XVIIth Century” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1952. 
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special meaning of the famous, seemingly positivistic, assertions of the 
great Florentine. Thus he writes (p. 310): 


The momentous change that Galileo, along with other Platonizing mathematicians 
like Kepler, introduced into scientific ontology was to identify the substance of the 
real world with the mathematical entities contained in the theories used to describe 
the appearances. 


This was a truly momentous change which led to just as momentous 
changes in methods, as distinct from pure methodology. Dr. Crombie, how- 
ever, prefers to use the latter term and writes accordingly (pp. 305-6): 


The important practical result was to open the physical world to the unrestricted 
use of mathematics. Galileo had removed the worst inconveniences of Aristotle’s 
notion that there was a science of “physics” outside of the range of mathematics, 
by declaring substances and causes postulated by that physics to be mere names. 


One is therefore rather surprised when, having learned from Dr. 
Crombie that modern science—that of Galileo and Descartes—not only 
uses new and unheard of modes of reasoning (from the impossible to the 
real) but is also based on a quite different ontology than the traditional 
science that it opposes, and that its struggle against tradition had a deep 
philosophical meaning, we read that, as the result of his investigations 
(p. 318): 

We reach the conclusion that despite the enormous increase in power that the 
new mathematics brought in the seventeenth century, the logical structure and 
problems of experimental science had remained basically the same since the be- 
ginning of its modern history some four centuries earlier. The history of the theory 
of experimental science frcm Grosseteste to Newton is in fact a set of variations 
on Aristotle’s theme that the purpose of scientific inquiry was to discover true 
premises for demonstrated knowledge of observations, bringing in the new 
instrument of experiment and transposing it into the key of mathematics. The 
investigator tried to construct a verified system of propositions within which the 
more particular bore to the more general the relation of necessary consequence. 





The key to Dr. Crombie’s assertion lies, apparently, in the name of 

Newton. He believes, indeed, in the positivistic interpretation of Newton, 
about whom he writes (p. 317): 
His “mathematical way” was in fact related to the observations in the same manner 
as the mathematical “superior science” of Aristotle's Latin commentators, which 
“provides the reason for that thing of which the inferior science provides the fact” 
but which “does not speak of the causes of the thing.” 
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Newton’s object in distinguishing his “mathematical way” from the 
investigation of causes, for example, from the “nature and quality” of 
gravity or of the light, was, Crombie points out, “‘to dissociate his own 
works from the two most popular scientific ontologies of his time, those 
deriving from Aristotle and from Descartes, because they were not de- 
duced from the phenomena.” It was not that Newton doubted that it 
could be within the competence of science to discover the real causes of 
“phenomena” (p. 316), only that he hesitated “‘to assert that he had made 
such a discovery in any particular case.” 

This is true; yet I do not think that Dr. Crombie does justice to the 
brutal realism which Newton combines with the belief that the real causes 
of observable phenomena are either unknown or belong to a realm of 
being that is transphysical, suchas, for example, the spirit or spirits that cause 
attraction and repulsion and are the real forces that hold the world together 
and also enable matter to be composed of atoms held together by forces. 
We have to deal with these mathematically, Newton says, and not bother 
when doing so about their real nature; yet we have to consider them, 
since they exist, as an eventual goal of scientific enquiry. 

Because Dr. Crombie does not believe in this goal he considers that the 
science of Galileo and Descartes, based on a mathematical, Plato-inspired 
ontology, a science which aimed at a real, though of course partial and 
provisional, knowledge of the real world, pursued an impossible and even 
a false aim. Accordingly, he believes that Newton, who renounced in- 
vestigation of causes, or at least put it off indefinitely, and divorced “ex- 
perimental philosophy” from metaphysics (and even from physics), 
turned back to Aristotelian methodology and the nominalist epistemology 
of the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Crombie interprets modern science as a decidedly positivistic one. 
It is therefore in the history—or prehistory—of positivism that he sees the 
progress of “experimental science.” This history implies a philosophical 


lesson (p. 319): 


The philosophical truth that the whole history of experimental science since the 
thirteenth century has brought to light is that the experimental method, originally 
designed as a method of discovering the true causes of observed occurrences, or 
facts, turns out to be a method of constructing true descriptions of them. ... A 
scientific theory has provided the whole of the explanation that can be asked from 
it when it has correlated the facts of experience as accurately, completely and con- 
veniently as possible. Any further questions that may be asked cannot be asked in 
the language of science. Of its nature such a description is provisional, and the 
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practical programme of research is to replace limited theories by others ever more 
comprehensive. 


Shall we accept Dr. Crombie’s historico-philosophical lesson? I don’t 
think we are called on to do so. For one who, as myself, does not believe 
in the positivistic interpretation of science—nor even in that of Newton— 
the story so brilliantly told by Dr. Crombie contains quite a different 
lesson: that empiry—and even experimental philosophy—lead nowhere; 
and that it is not by renouncing the apparently impossible and unnecessary 
goal of knowing the real, but, on the contrary, by boldly pursuing it, that 
science progresses on its endless path towards truth. Accordingly, the his- 
tory of this progress of modern science should be devoted to its theoretical 
aspect at least as much as to the experimental one. Indeed, as I have already 
said, and as Dr. Crombie’s own discussion of the logic of science makes 
abundantly clear, the former is not only closely linked with the latter, but 
even dominates and determines its structure. The great revolutions of 
twentieth century science, as well as those of the nineteenth and the seven- 
teenth—though based, of course, on the discovery of new facts (or on the 
failure to ascertain them) are, fundamentally, theoretical revolutions of 
which the result was not a more perfect correlation of “facts of ex- 
perience,” but, in my view, a new concept of the reality underlying these 
“facts.” 

Yet there are many mansions in the Kingdom of God, and many ways 
of dealing with history. Let us say, therefore, that in the Kingdom of His- 
tory, Dr. Crombie has built a very beautiful mansion. 
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Léopold Sedar Senghor 


AFRICAN-NEGRO AESTHETICS 


The twentieth century will be known as the period of the discovery of 
African-Negro civilization. At first it was the sculpture alone that pro- 
voked amazement, shock, and finally admiration. But soon Europe dis- 
covered stories, poetry, music, painting, and philosophy, in turn. 

Now that the first surprise has had its effect, we must define the spirit of 
the civilization; that is to say, of African-Negro culture. There is nothing 
more revealing in this regard than the literature and the art of this singu- 
larly “‘machineless civilization.” Philosophical reflection on art, by which 
aesthetics is defined, is all the more necessary, since the admiration of cer- 
tain European intellectuals for African-Negro literature and art is not de- 
void of confusion; it often consists of misconceptions, if not of contradic- 
tions in terms. 

But before attempting to clarify the fundamental laws of African-Negro 
art I must speak of the black man who has worked out an original culture, 
and I must first outline his physiopsychology. 

It has often been said that the Negro is a man of nature. He lives tradi- 
tionally off the land and with the land, in accordance with the cosmos. 
He is a sensualist, a being whose senses are exposed. He is without inter- 
mediary between subject and object; these are, for him, simultaneous. He 
is first of all sounds, odors, rhythms, forms, and colors; I mean that he is 
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touch before he is sight, unlike the white European. He feels more than he 
sees: he feels himself. It is within himself, within his flesh, that he receives 
and senses the radiations that any existing object emits. Aroused, he re- 
sponds to the appeal and lets himself go, moving from subject to object, 
from me to thou, on the waves of the Other. He dies within himself to be 
reborn in the Other. He is not assimilated; he assimilates and identifies 
himself with the Other, which is the best way to know him. 

This is not to say that the Negro is traditionally devoid of reason, as one 
would have me believe. But his reason is not discursive; it is synthetic. It 
is not antagonistic, but sympathetic. This is another path to knowledge. 
Negro reason does not impoverish things. It does not mold them into rigid 
categories, eliminating the juices and the sap; it flows into the arteries of 
things, espouses all their contours and comes to rest in the living core of the 
real. White reason is analytical through use. Negro reason is intuitive 
through participation. 

This describes the black man’s sensitivity, his emotional power. Go- 
bineau defined the Negro as “the most energetic creature seized with artis- 
tic emotion.” For what strikes the Negro is less the appearance of an object 
than its profound reality, its surreality; less its sign than its meaning. Water 
enchants him because it flows, fluid and blue, particularly because it 
washes, and even more because it purifies. Sign and meaning express the 
same ambivalent reality. However, the stress is on meaning, which is the 
significance—no longer utilitarian, but moral, mystique of the real—a sym- 
bol. It is significant that contemporary scientists themselves affirm the pri- 
macy of intuitive knowledge through sympathy. “The finest emotion we 
can feel is a mystical one. In it resides the seed of all art and of all true 
science.” 

It is this physiopsychology of the Negro that explains his metaphysics 
and, moreover, his social life, of which literature and art are but one aspect. 
For African-Negro social life depends, according to Father Placide Tem- 
pels, upon a totality of concepts logically coordinated and motivated. 
This same missionary states that those whom the Europeans call the 
“primitives” live more than they themselves do “by ideas and according 
to ideas.” 

At the heart of the system, giving it light as the sun lights our world, is 
existence, that is to say, life. This is the supreme good and all of man’s 
activity is but an attempt at expansion and expression of this vital force. 
The Negro identifies being with life, or, more precisely, with the vital 
force. His metaphysics is an existential ontology. As Father Tempels 
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writes, “Being is that which possesses force,” or even better: “Being is 
force.” But this force is not static. A being is an unstable balance, always 
capable of reinforcing or weakening itself. In order to exist, man must 
achieve an expression of his individuality through the expansion and ex- 
pression of his vital force. And this force, substratum of intellectual and 
moral life, though immortal, is truly living and capable of growing only 
by coexisting, within man, with the body and the vital breath. The latter, 
made of matter, are perishable and they disintegrate after death. 

But man is not the only being in the world. A vital power similar to his 
own animates every object endowed with sensitive characteristics, from 
God to a grain of sand. The Negro has established a hierarchy of forces. 
At the top, a single God, uncreated and creator: “he who has force, power 
through himself.” After him come the ancestors, first of all the founders of 
the clan, the “‘similar-to-God.” Then, going down the scale, we encounter 
the living, who are ordered, in turn, in accordance with custom, but 
mainly on the basis of age. Finally, at the bottom of the scale are the 
categories of animals, vegetables, and minerals. The same hierarchy exists 
in each of these. 

This is the place to remark upon the unusual position of man, in the 
center of the system, in his quality of a person, in active existence, and 
capable of extending his being. For the universe is certainly a closed system 
of individual and distinct forces, but cohesive ones. Therefore, all of crea- 
tion is centered upon man. To the extent that a being is a vital force, the 
ancestors, if they do not wish to be non-existent, “entirely dead,” —this is 
a Bantu expression—must devote themselves to strengthening the life of 
the living man, which would enable them to participate in his life. As for 
inferior beings—animals, vegetables, and minerals—their sole goal in 
God’s plan is to support the endeavors of the dead. They are instruments, 
not ends in themselves. 

The merit of this existential ontology is to have enlightened, in turn, a 
harmonious civilization, and particularly an authentic religion. For what is 
a religion but, as its etymology claims, the bond that gives the universe its 
unity, which unites God to the Elymus and to the grain of sand? The 
ontology that we find here constitutes its dogma. As for the cult, which is 
the religion of actions, it is expressed in Negro Africa by sacrifices. 

The head of the family is the one who offers the sacrifice. He is the 
priest, designated solely as being the oldest descendant of the common 
Ancestor. He is the natural mediator between the living and the dead. 
Closer to the dead, he lives intimately with them. His flesh is less flesh, his 
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spirit more subtle, his word more powerfully persuasive; he is already a 
participant in the nature of the dead. The sacrifice is principally a contact 
with the Ancestor, a dialogue of thou and me. One shares with him the 
sustenance whose existential strength will give him the feeling of life. And 
communion extends to identification so that, by an inverse movement, the 
Ancestor’s strength flows into the sacrificer and into the multitude which 
he incarnates. The sacrifice is the most typical illustration of the general law 
of the interaction of the vital forces of the world. 

If we examine the natural aspect of the unitary order of the world, so- 
ciety, we will find that the family is its simplest component, the basic cell. 
Indeed, African-Negro society is formed by concentric circles growing 
wider and wider and rising gradually above each other, overlapping and 
shaped according to the category of the family itself. The tribe includes 
several families and the kingdom several tribes. But what is this family? 
It is the clan, the ensemble of the people, living or dead, who have an 
ancestor in common. This ancestor, himself a genius and “similar-to- 
God,” is the link that connects God with men. His life often appears in the 
form of a totemic myth, occasionally connected with an astral myth. 
Hence the importance of the animal in Negro cosmogony. The Ancestor 
received vital force from God and his eternal vocation is to increase it. As 
we see, the aim of the family is to perpetuate a patrimony of vital force 
which increases and becomes intensified as it manifests itself to living 
bodies, to more and more numerous and prosperous existing beings. The 
family appears as a microcosm, an image of the universe which is reflected 
in and extended to the tribe and the kingdom. The King is but the father 
of “‘the-largest-family”; he is the descendant of “the-Leader-of-the- 
Tribes.” 

The family, the tribe, and the kingdom are not the only communitarian 
organisms that simultaneously bind and sustain the Negro. Besides these, a 
whole network of organisms exists, whose interests and activities cut across 
others. There are the age fraternities, a species of friendly societies into 
which the generations are divided; the corporations of trades and the 
brotherhoods with secret rites. These play a social, even a political, and, 
particularly, a religious role. Actually, all these organisms have a religious 
basis among people for whom a division between the sacred and the pro- 
fane, between the political and the social, is a rare and belatedly acquired 
fact. 

Literature and art are, quite naturally, integrated into the social activi- 
ties sustained by religious feelings. A Westerner finds it difficult to under- 
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stand the place that these occupy in the African-Negro calendar. They take 
up not merely a Sunday or “theatrical evenings” but in the Sudan, for 
example, the eight months of the dry season. During this time the people 
are entirely preoccupied with their relations with the Others: geniuses, 
ancestors, members of the family, tribe, or kingdom—even strangers. 
Celebrations follow celebrations and death itself is an occasion for festivity, 
for the best of celebrations: the festivity of the harvest and of sowing time; 
births, initiations, marriages, funerals; corporation and brotherhood festiv- 
ities. And every evening tales are told around the hearth; there are dances, 
songs, gymnastic games, dramas, and comedies, illuminated by the tall 
flames. And works extolling the marriage of man with the land constitute 
another kind of story and poetry. So do songs of work, peasant songs, 
songs of boatmen and of shepherds. For in Negro Africa, as we shall see, 
all literature, all art is poetry. 

Then there is always the matter of establishing relations either with the 
legendary totemic ancestors or with the mythical geniuses; the genius 
often has something of the star as well as of the animal, and the legends 
deepens to become a myth. Significant in this connection is the festival of 
initiation which is begun by numerous and continuing sacrifices. This is an 
initiation into cosmogonical myths, into legends and tribal customs and, 
more specifically, into the knowledge that a poem, a song, a play, a masked 
dance might give; it takes place to the primordial accompaniment of the 
rhythmic tam-tam. It is then that the grain dies in order to spring up 
again, that the child dies within himself to be reborn an adult, to become 
the Initiator and the Ancestor. This is a religious, animistic existentialism. 
The Other—adult, Ancestor, genius, or God—far from being an obstacle, 
is a prop, a source of vital force. In this confrontation of the me and the 
Thou there is no conflict but only peaceful agreement, no nonrealization, 
but a greater realization of the individual essence. 

And so literature and art are not separable from men’s generic activities, 
particularly from the artisans’ techniques. These are the most effective ex- 
pressions of their activities. Let us remember Laye’s father in Enfant noir, 
forging a golden jewel. The prayer he recites, for it is more a prayer than a 
poem, the praise that the griot sings as he works at the gold, the black- 
smith’s dance as he finishes his work—all these—poem and song and 
dance—plus the gestures of the artisan, round out the work of art and 
make a masterpiece of it. These arts, in the general sense of the word, ap- 
pearing in the same perspective, are bound up with one another. Thus, for 
example, sculpture could not realize its goal without the charm of the 
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dance and of the song-poem. Look at the man whom Nyamié incarnates, 
the Genius-Sun of the Baoulé, under the mask of the Ram. See him dance 
with the gestures of a ram to the rhythm of the orchestra, while the chorus 
sings a poem about the Genius’s gesture. We have, here and there, a func- 
tional art. In this last example the masked dancer must identify himself 
with the Genius-Sun-Ram and, as the sacrificer, cause his strength to flow 
over the audience that participates in this drama. 

There is another characteristic of the poem (once again, I mean by 
“poem” any work of art): it is created by everyone and for everyone. Ot 
course there are professionals in literature and in art: in the countries of the 
Sudan, there are the griots, who are at ence historiologists, poets, and story- 
tellers; in the countries of Guinea and of the Congo there are the civil 
sculptors of the princely courts who wear adzes on their sleeves as in- 
signia of honor. Everywhere we find the blacksmith, that polytechnician 
of magic and of art, the first artist, according to a dogon myth, who, using 
the rhythmic beat of the tam-tam, makes rain fall from the sky. But along- 
side of these professionals there are the people, the anonymous masses who 
sing, dance, carve, and paint. The initiation is the black African school 
where man, emerging from infancy, assimilates himself to the sciences of 
the tribe, the techniques of literature and of art. Furthermore, the reader 
will have observed from the two examples I have cited that any manifesta- 
tion of art is collective, for everyone’s benefit, and with everyone’s par- 
ticipation. 

Because they are functional and collective, African-Negro literature and 
art are committed. This is their third general characteristic. They commit 
the person—and not only the individual—by and through the collectivity, 
in the sense that they are techniques of essentialization. They involve him 
in a future which from then on will become the present for him, the in- 
tegrating part of his ego. This is why the African-Negro work of art is not, 
as has often been said, an imitation of an archetype that has been repeated a 
thousand times over. Of course there are similar subjects, each of which 
expresses a vital force. But the variety of the performance, attuned to indi- 
vidual temperament and circumstance, is what is most arresting. To re- 
peat, then, the artisan-poet is fixed, and he involves along with himself his 
ethnic character, his history, and his geography. He uses the materials he 
has at hand and the daily events of which his life is composed. And yet he 
rejects the anecdote for the reason that it does not commit the individual, 
being devoid of meaning. Both painter and sculptor will, on occasion, 
make use of tools or materials imported from Europe. They will not hesi- 
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tate to portray the machine—pride of the West; they will even go so far 
as to clothe an ancestral genius in the European manner. In the new so- 
ciety, enlightened by the spirit of the Colonial Pact, the storyteller will 
give money its rightful place, the first, as the incarnation of evil. Because 
he is committed, the artisan-poet is not concerned about creating a work 
for all eternity. A work of art is perishable. If one preserves the spirit and 
style one can readily duplicate an early work by modernizing it as soon as 
it becomes dated or destroyed. In other words, in Negro Africa, “art for 
art’s sake” does not exist. All art is social. The griot who sings about noble- 
men at war sings all the louder and shares in their victories. When he chants 
about the acts of a legendary hero it is the history of his people he is de- 
scribing in his own language; he is restoring to them the divine profundity 
of the myth. Even fables teach us a lesson over and beyond the laughter 
and the tears they evoke. They are one of the essentials of social equilibrium 
because of the dialectics they express. Beneath the figures of the Lion, the 
Elephant, the Hyena, the Crocodile, the Hare, the Old Woman, we read 
clearly and perceive our own social structures and our passions—the good 
as well as the bad. Sometimes these fables symbolize resistance to our 
elders, right opposed to brutal force, or perhaps acquiescence in the order 
of the universe, to the will of the Ancestors and of God. And the Wolof 
concludes, “It was thus that the fable went and threw itself into the sea. 
The first one to smell its aroma will go to paradise.” Aromas of Negro 
wisdom! 

However, one would completely fail to understand the essence ot 
African-Negro literature and art if one conceived of them as being solely 
utilitarian or if one believed that the African Negro had no sense of beauty. 
Some ethnologists and art critics have claimed that the words “beauty” 
and ‘“‘beautiful” are absent from the African-Negro languages. Quite the 
contrary. The truth is that the A frican-Negro associates beauty with good- 
ness and especially with efficaciousness. For example, in the Wolof of 
Senegal the words tar and rafet, “beauty” and “beautiful,” are usually ap- 
plied to men. In regard to works of art, the Wolof will use the qualifying 
terms dyéka, yém, mat, which I would translate as: “which is suitable,” 
“which is worthy of,” “which is perfect.” Here too beauty is functional. 
The beautiful mask, the beautiful poem, is one which inspires a desired 
emotion in the public: sadness, joy, hilarity, terror. The word baxai (good- 
ness) is significant; it is used by young dandies to designate a-beautiful 
young girl, as if for them beauty is “a promise of happiness.” A kind act 
may also be designated as “beautiful.” 
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If a certain poem produces an effect it is because it finds an echo in the 
minds and sensitivity of the listeners. That is why the Peuls define a poem 
as: “Words pleasing to the heart and to the ear.” But although for both the 
African Negro and the European “the principal rule is to please,” the two 
do not find pleasure in the same things. In Greco-Roman aesthetics, which 
survived in Western Europe until the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Middle Ages excepted, art is an “imitation of nature,” or, if you will, “a 
corrected imitation.” In black Africa it isan explanation and knowledge of 
the world, that is to say, a sensitive participation in the reality that sustains 
the universe, in the surreality, or, to be more precise, in the vital forces 
that animate the universe. The European derives pleasure from recognizing 
the world in the reproduction of an object designated by the term “sub- 
ject,” while the African Negro’s pleasure resides in knowing the world 
intensely through imagery and rhythm. In the European, the thread of the 
senses leads to the heart and to the head; in the African Negro it leads to the 
heart and to the stomach, to the very root of life. The Ram’s mask pleases 
the spectator because it incarnates the Genius-Sun in a plastic and rhythmic 
language. 

Imagery and rhythm are the two fundamental characteristics of the 
African-Negro style. Let us speak of imagery first. But before so doing we 
must take a moment for a brief analysis of African-Negro languages and 
try to understand their nature and function. We will then be better able to 
comprehend the value of African-Negro imagery. 

The word seems to us to be the major tool of thought, of emotion, and 
of action. There is no thought, no emotion, without verbal expression; 
there is no free action without a thought-out plan. And this is all the more 
true among people who, for the most part, scorn the written word. The 
power of the word in black Africa is in the spoken word: the verb is the 
finest expression of vital force, of a human being in all his plenitude. God 
created the world by use of the verb, as we shall soon see. In the existing 
person the word is the animated and animating breath of sound. It pos- 
sesses magic virtue, realizes the law of participation, and creates the par- 
ticipant through its intrinsic virtue. Moreover, all the other arts are but 
particular aspects of the major art of the word. Standing before a painting 
which consisted of a network of red and white geometric forms depicting 
birds singing in a tree beneath a rising sun, the artist explained it thus: 
“There are wings, song; those are birds. . . .”” 

What marks the African-Negro languages is, first of all, richness of 


I. José Rédinha, Paredes pintadas da lunda, Estampa 17 (Lisbon, 1953). 
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vocabulary. There are ten, sometimes twenty words to denote an object, 
depending upon how it changes form, weight, volume, or color. There 
are just as many words to describe an action, depending upon whether it is 
single or multiple, weak or intense, beginning or ending. In Peul, nouns are 
divided into twenty-one neuter genders. Classification is at times based on 
their semantic value, at other times on their phonetic value, or again, on 
the grammatical category to which they belong. But it is the verb that is 
still the most significant. In Wolof, by using suffixes, one can construct on 
the same root more than twenty verbs which vary in their meanings; one 
can also construct at least as many derivative nouns. While contemporary 
Indo-European languages stress the abstract notion of time, African-Negro 
languages emphasize the aspect, the concrete manner in which a verbal 
action occurs. In other words, the latter are essentially concrete languages. 
The words are always pregnant with imagery; the value of their meaning 
appears beneath their value as signs. 

African-Negro imagery is therefore not imagery-equation but im- 
agery-analogy, surrealist imagery. The African Negro despises the straight 
line and the false “proper word.” Two and two do not make four but 
“five,” as the poet Aimé Césaire says. The object does not signify what it 
represents but what it suggests, what it creates. The elephant is force; the 
spider, prudence; horns are the moon and the moon is fecundity. Any rep- 
resentation is imagery, and imagery, I repeat, is not equation but symbol, 
ideogram. It is not only imagery-form but the very matter—stone, earth, 
copper or fiber—or even more than that, line and color. Any language that 
is not inventive is tiresome. Furthermore, the African Negro does not 
understand such language. Imagine the astonishment of the white people 
who first discovered that the “‘natives” understood neither their pictures 
nor even the logic of their speeches! 

I have spoken about surrealist imagery, but the reader will have guessed 
that African-Negro surrealism is different from European surrealism. The 
one is empirical, the other mystical and metaphysical. André Breton writes 
in Signe ascendant: “The poetic analogy,” meaning European surrealist 
analogy, “differs basically from the mystical analogy in that it in nowise 
presupposes, behind the framework of the visible world, an invisible uni- 
verse that tends to manifest itself. It is entirely empirical in its application.” 
On the contrary, the Negro surrealist analogy presupposes and manifests 
the hierarchized universe of vital forces. . 

Power of imagery, power of the word! For example, in Dahomey 
among the Féns, at every noteworthy event of his reign the king would 
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invent a rhymed phrase, the most important word of which would consti- 
tute a new noun. “The pineapple that laughed at lightning.” And the word 
and the pineapple would be inscribed everywhere, despotically, constitut- 
ing an image: in wood, clay, gold, bronze, ivory; on the throne, the head- 
dress, the scepter, and the palace walls. 

In African-Negro poetry it is quite plain that the abstract word is rarely 
encountered. There is no need to comment upon imagery in this regard; 
the listeners are endowed with double vision. In sculpture, certain masks 
achieve an exemplary type of suggestion. One of these is the mask of the 
Genius-Moon-Bull among the Baoulés. Here we see the face of a man with 
a bearded chin, the horns and ears of a bull (sometimes the horns are re- 
placed by a crescent moon), birds that peck at the forehead or at the horns 
of plenty; this is a perfect example of the image that creates over and 
beyond the world of appearances. The more an image is unreal, surreal, the 
more it expresses, as Breton says, “‘the interdependence of two objects of 
thought fixed on different planes, over which the logical functioning of the 
mind is not apt to build any bridge,” and the stronger is the image. And 
African-Negro painting, so much misjudged, does not escape this law. Let 
us go back to Impression 17 of Paredes pintadas da lunda, referred to above. 
Its power of suggestion lies in the contrasting colors, white and red on a 
brown-black background; its exceptional geometrical shapes, squares, 
ovals, and angles; all this to depict birds singing as the sun rises. Even the 
music is a texture of imagery. For the primitive role of music in black 
Africa is not that of a concert, of oral enchantment, but rather to accom- 
pany the poem or the dance, that dynamic sculpture. Last year on the Ivory 
Coast I saw the Genius-Sun-Ram dance. The dancer expressed the sacred 
fury of the Ram by his dance steps and the orchestra expressed it in musical 
phrases. And this is also true of the narration—myth, legend, tale, or fable 
—even proverb and riddle. From the very fact that it represents learning, 
African-Negro narration naturally assumes the form of a parable, of an 
image moving in time and in space. “Once upon a time,” “Once, a long, 
long time ago,’’—this is not only the way myths and legends begin, but 
fables as well. In a fable the animal is rarely totemic. Rather it represents 
such or such a person whom everyone in the village knows quite well: the 
tyrannical and stupid leader, or the good and wise man, or the young 
champion of justice, Fatou, the Orphan. “Once upon a time,” and the 
audience responds, “As usual.” The story and the fable are interwoven 
with the events of the day because African-Negro ontology is existential. 
There is no place in it for the merely anecdotal or the “slice of life” type ot 
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story. Facts are imagery. They do not serve as good examples. This ex- 
plains the charm of the narration, its rapid progression, its material im- 
probabilities, and the absence of psychological explanations. 

This imagery, however, produces no effect upon the African Negro if it 
is not rhythmic. Rhythm here is of the same substance as imagery. It 
rounds out imagery by unifying into a single entity both sign and mean- 
ing, flesh and spirit. The distinction that I make between the two elements 
is an artificial one and I do so only for the sake of clarification. In the music 
that accompanies a poem or a dance the rhythm is as much a part of the 
imagery as the melody. It is this rhythm in the mask of the Genius-Moon- 
Bull which permits a substitution of the image and it has the same symbolic 
value: crescent moon in place of the horns and horns of plenty in place of 
the birds. 

What is rhythm? It is the architectural structure of our being, the in- 
ternal dynamism that gives us form, the network of undulations that 
Others receive from us, the pure expression of vital force. Rhythm is the 
vibrant shock, the power which, through our senses, lays hold of the very 
roots of our being. It expresses itself by the most material, the most sensual 
means: lines, colors, volume, in architecture, sculpture and painting; 
stresses in poetry and in music, movements in the dance. But, having done 
this, it channels all that is concrete into intellectual spirit. For the African- 
Negro rhythm illuminates the spirit so that it becomes embodied in sen- 
suality. The African dance disdains bodily contact. Yet look at the dancers. 
While their lower limbs are agitated by the most sensual movements, their 
heads partake of the serene beauty of masks, of the dead. 

Once again, we see the primacy of the word. It is rhythm that lends it 
its full effectiveness, that transforms it into the verb. It was God’s verb, 
that is to say the rhythmic word that created the universe. Furthermore, it 
is the poem that best instructs us on the nature of African-Negro rhythm. 
Rhythm is not born of the alternations of long and short syllables; it is 
created solely by the alternations of stressed and weak syllables, by the 
alternations of quick and slow tempos. This is a matter of rhythmic versifi- 
cation. Poetry exists when, during the same interval of time, the stressed 
syllable is repeated. But the essential rhythm is not created by the word but 
by the percussion instruments which accompany the human voice, or, to 
be more exact, by those percussion instruments that beat out the basic 
rhythm. This is a polyrhythmic beat, a kind of rhythmic counterpoint. 
And one is thus spared that mechanical regularity of the word, which 
makes for monotony. The poem, then, seems to have an architectural 
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structure, a mathematical formula based upon unity in diversity. The fol- 
lowing is the word-rhythm of two of the Wolof poems selected at 


random.? 
a) 24 00 b) 3231 32 «31 
24 00 323 3231 
44 00 22 «31 aa 
44 00 sa «as 
43 00 323 
43 00 32«Oo2I 


As we can see, the basic rhythm in the first case is 4444 and in the second, 
3333. In both cases the verse is a tetrameter. The public often takes part in 
the poetic recital, and when this occurs we have two groups of rhythms. 
This enables the two star performers, the narrator and the leader of the 
tam-tams, to yield completely to their inspiration, to increase the off-beats 
and the syncopation, relying confidently upon the basic rhythm. For this 
monotonous, basic rhythm, far from hindering inspiration, is really a : 
necessary condition for it. There are other elements of rhythm, however, 
besides those that I have described. There is the audience's clapping, the 
steps and gestures of the narrators and the tambourine players; one also 
observes certain figures of speech—alliterations, paronomasias, anaphoras 
—which are based upon a repetition of phonemes or sounds. These provide 
secondary rhythms and strengthen the effect of the whole. Finally, the poet 
uses many descriptive words, the importance of which has been explained 
by de la Vergne de Tressan. He tells us that these words, composed of 
onomatopoeia, constitute at times as much as one-third of the African- 





Negro vocabulary. 

The “recitation in prose” also partakes of the grace of rhythm. In black 
Africa there is no fundamental difference between prose and poetry. A 
poem is merely more markedly and evenly rhythmic. It is readily recog- 
nizable because a percussion instrument always accompanies the recitation 
of a poem. A sentence can become a poem merely by stressing its rhythm; 
this is an expression of the tension of a being: the “being” of the being. It 
seems that “Once, a long, long time ago,” all recitations were quite 
rhythmic, were poetry, in fact. During less ancient times, the story was 
still narrated but with a more monotonous intonation, and the subject- 


2. Cf. “Langage et poésie négre-africaine” in Poésie et langage (Brussels, Editions de la 


Maison du Poéte). -® 
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matter was pitched on a higher plane: it was part of a religious ceremony. 
Today we have the tale, even in the form of a fable, which is its most 
unsacrilegious form, still rhythmic, but not as markedly so. In the first 
place, the dramatic interest is not as carefully contrived. To be more pre- 
cise, a careful manipulation of dramatic interest does not consist in pro- 
scribing repetition, as is done today in European story-telling. On the 
contrary, dramatic interest stems from repetition—tepetition of a fact, a 
gesture, a song, of words that create the leitmotiv. But almost always a 
new element is introduced, a variation in the repetition, unity amid diver- 
sity. It is this new element that points up the dramatic progression. In other 
words, prose recitation does not scorn figures of speech based upon the 
repetition of phonemes, nor of descriptive words. Moreover, the structure 
of the African-Negro sentence is naturally rhythmic. For while Indo-Euro- 
pean languages employ a logical subordinating syntax, African-Negro lan- 
guages tend more readily to use an intuitive syntax of coordination and 


juxtaposition. And in propositions of approximately equal length the 


words are formulated in groupings, each one of major importance. As 
for rhythm, music is bound up with the word and with the dance, and 
of course more with the poem than with the dance. Rhythm, for the Afri- 
can Negro, is the element which best characterizes the poem. In the 
Senegalese languages the same word, woi in Wolof, kim in Sérére, yimre in 
Peul, denotes the finest expression of song and poetry: the ode. In any case, 
a poem is not complete unless it is sung or at least given rhythm by the 
accompaniment of a musical instrument. And the prose of the public crier 
becomes solemn and acquires authority because of the beat of the tam- 
tam. In African-Negro music, as has often been said, rhythm dominates 
melody. As I have said before, this is because the purpose of music is less to 
enchant the listener than to reinforce the word, to make it more effective. 
Hence the important role of rhythm, of sudden low tones, inflections, and 
vibrati; this shows a preference for expression rather than for harmony. 

The ethnological, religious, and social values of African-Negro sculp- 
ture have been greatly emphasized during the last few years. And yet those 
writers and artists who, at the beginning of the century, stressed the 
aesthetic value of rhythm were not wrong. Let us merely leaf through cer- 
tain volumes in which African-Negro sculpture is reproduced; for ex- 
ample, Carl Kjersmeier’s book: Centres de style de la sculpture négre-africaine 
(Paris, Copenhagen), pausing at Figure 48, which shows a feminine 
statuette of the Baoulé. Two soft melodies sing an alternating song here. 
Ripe fruits of the womb. The chin and the knees, the rump and the calves 
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are also fruits. Neck, arms, limbs—columns of black honey. In another 
volume the fang statuette of the Gabon again offers us fruits—womb, navel, 
knees—in contrast to the curved cylinder of the bust, the thighs, and the 
calves of the legs. Let us next look at the first volume, at this upper portion 
of a bambara mask that represents the antelope. Music of the horns and ears, 
anti-melody of the tail and neck. And the hair of its mane springs from the 
sculptor’s imagination. As André Malraux writes in Les Voix du Silence, 
“The African mask is not the rendering of a human expression, it is an 
apparition. . . .”’ In it the sculptor does not geometrize some phantom he 
does not know, he creates him by his geometry. His mask exerts its influ- 
ence less because of its resemblance to man than because of its lack of re- 
semblance. Masks of animals are not animals; the mask of the antelope is 
not an antelope but antelope-spirit, and it is its style that creates this 
“spirit.”” By style I mean its rhythm. 

Rhythm is to be found again in African-Negro painting. The present- 
day painters of Potopoto and of Elizabethville have begun to convince the 
attentive observer that this is so. They are merely continuing a very ancient 
tradition. We know that African-Negro sculpture is often painting as well. 
Yet in the last twenty years the mural painters of black Africa have been 
discovered, reproduced, and commented upon. Rhythm here is not 
marked by lines that separate light from shadow, it is not arabesque as in 
European classical painting. Actually, the African Negroes use flat colors 
that do not give the effect of shadow. Rhythm is created here as elsewhere 
by repetition, often at regular intervals, of a line, a color, a figure, a geo- 
metrical form; and, strangely enough, by a contrast of colors. Usually the 
painter places figures in light colors on a dark background, or vice versa, 
and this gives the impression of space or of time gone by, which lends the 
painting a feeling of depth. The design and the coloring of the figures:cor- 
respond less to reality than to the profound rhythm of the objects. Two 
examples will suffice as illustration. The upper part of a painting contains a 
frieze that portrays the sumptuous procession of a prince. It consists of six 
people who are moving from left to right. Beginning at the right, one 
encounters three members of the procession and two porters carrying a 
kind of stretcher on their shoulders upon which the prince is reclining. 
Then, bringing up the rear of the procession is the fourth member of the 
retinue. The background of the painting is light brown. The figures are 
painted in the three traditional colors of black Africa: white, black, and 
red. The six people in the procession all wear white headdresses, black 
tunics, red belts, white trousers, and black shoes. But the monotony of this 
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basic rhythm is broken by the introduction of secondary rhythms. The 
two porters wear tunics dotted with white while the other members of the 
procession merely have a row of white buttons on their black tunics. The 
exception is the leader of the procession whose tunic has no buttons at all. 
One of the porters is wearing leggings similar to the ones worn by other 
members of the procession while the second porter is wearing low shoes. 
Two men, one of whom heads the procession while the other brings up the 
rear, carry sticks, but one stick is black, the other white. Finally, there are 
two birds painted on the bottom of the frieze, one of which is black with 
white dots, like the porter’s tunic, and the other is white, like the trousers 
and headdress of the men in the procession. 

Now let us look at “Painting 54A” that portrays plants in pots. The two 
figures are painted in two colors, blue and red, on a straw-colored back- 
ground. Everything is blue and red—the stems, the leaves, the flowers, the 
pots—and placed symmetrically in almost geometrical form, accompanied 
by secondary rhythms. Decorative paintings, one might say. I would an- 
swer, African-Negro paintings, rhythmic paintings. And this is all the more 
significant since the examples I have chosen have felt the impact of Euro- 
pean influences. 

We must conclude. Here, then, is the African Negro for whom the 
world exists by virtue of the act reflected upon him. He does not state that 
he thinks; he feels that he feels, he feels his existence, he feels himself. 
Because he feels himself, he feels the Other; and because he feels the Other, 
he goes toward him on the rhythm of the Other, in order to know Him 
and his world. It is this soaring of the vital force that the religious and 
social life of the African Negro expresses, of which literature and art are 
the most effective tools. And the poet cries out: ““Eia! Perfect tour of the 
world and close concord.” 

You will tell me that the spirit of civilization and the laws of African- 
Negro culture as I have described them are true not only of the African 
Negro but of other peoples as well. 1 do not deny it. Every people ex- 
presses, in its visage, the various traits of its human condition. But I declare 
that the totality of these traits are nowhere to be found as balanced, as 
bathed in light, as in black Africa. Nowhere else has rhythm reigned as 
despotically. Nature planned things well in seeing to it that every people, 
every race, every continent would cultivate with special pleasure certain of 
man’s virtues. This is precisely man’s originality. And if one should add 
that African-Negro culture is as like that of ancient Egypt or of the 


3- Aimé Césaire, Cahier d’un retour au Pays natal. 
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Dravidian and Oceanian peoples as two sisters, I would answer that ancient 
Egypt was African and that black blood flows abundantly in the veins of 
the Dravidians and the Oceanians. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from this study, it is not up to me to 
point it out to the men of the West. I will only say that to admire Negro 
art for the wrong reasons is to run the risk of not benefiting from it at all. 

My concluding remarks I would like to address to the Negroes. The 
African-Negro spirit of civilization consciously or unconsciously animates 
the finest Negro artists and writers of our day, whether they are African 
or American. If they are aware of this and are inspired by African-Negro 
culture, they rise to international levels; if they turn their backs on Mother 
Africa, they degenerate and become insipid, like Antaeus, who needed the 
support of the earth in order to leap back to heaven. This does not mean 
that Negro artists and writers of today must turn their backs on the real 
and refuse to interpret the social reality of their environment, their race, 
their nation or class. On the contrary. We have seen that the spirit of 
African-Negro civilization has embodied itself in the most current of daily 
reality. But this reality it always transcends in order to express the mean- 
ing of the world. 

The literary and artistic history of Europe is proof that we must remain 
faithful to this spirit. After the failure of Greco-Roman aesthetics, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, Western writers and artists turned to Asia— 
above all to Africa—at the end of their searchings. Thus they have been 
able to legitimize their discoveries and confer a human value upon them. 
This is not the moment one should choose to betray, along with black 


Africa, our reasons for living. 
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MARVELS AND DIVINATION 


IN ANCIENT ITALY 


Among the multiple aspects that are apparent to us in the religious life of 
the ancients, our attention is quite naturally directed toward the extremely 
important occurrences which interrupt the normal course of things and 
reveal the intrusion of the sacred into the life of men. These phenomena, 
called répara in Greek, prodigia in Rome, are of diverse, but always sig- 
nificant, value, according to the particular case. They sanction the privi- 
leged state of being of people who are marked by the imprint of the divine, 
they adduce irrefutable confirmation of the will of the gods, they interpret 
the joy and, far more frequently, the anger of the all-powerful beings who 
decree the course of the world. 

Proofs, confirmations, warnings, or threats—these exceptional matters 
weighed heavily upon man’s religious conscience during ancient times. 
Man, who instinctively experiences a reverential awe for the forces of the 
sacred, is deeply distressed by the formidable presence of invisible beings. 
And these admonitions resound deeply in his soul. 

However, the diversity of religious temperament among the ancient 
peoples intervenes at this point. And while some, exhibiting more pro- 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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nouncedly rationalist tendencies, are not often inclined to acknowledge the 
intervention of the sacred in the course of events, others, of a more 
troubled and somber nature, feel without cease the thunderbolts of divine 
anger breaking over them. This profound diversity is quite apparent to the 
historian of ancient regimes, such as those of Greece, Etruria, and Rome. 
Our purpose here is mainly to analyze the attitude of the inhabitant of an- 
cient Italy—the Etruscan, and then of the Roman, virtually up to the im- 
perial era when, to a large extent, the ancient superstitions gave place to 
new beliefs, thanks to the influx of Oriental religions. Yet we cannot avoid 
alluding to Hellenic ideas: first, in order to orient the ideas of the Tuscans 
and of the Romans in relation to them, and also because the influence of 
Greece, in matters of religion as well as of art, had, as we know, been felt 
very early on the soil of the peninsula; we must take this into account in 
order to explain the complex religion which developed among the Italian 
peoples. 

In attempting to analyze the problems raised by Etruscan and then by 
Roman marvels, one must state clearly two important points. As in any 
occurrence of a religious nature, the historian can assume two very differ- 
ent attitudes: he can study these marvels from an external point of view, if 
you will, and present verifications, statistics, explanatory essays. The mon- 
ographs of Luterbacher and of Wiilker’ on marvels exhibit in the main 
this attitude. But historians can also attempt to analyze the profound atti- 
tude of the Roman in regard to these phenomena believed to be the result 
of the act of gods, and they can try to uncover the echo of this belief in his 
religious conscience. I regard these two points of view as complementary 
and believe that the one must not be sacrificed to the other. It is often the 
subjective analysis, the more difficult, it is true, which is nonetheless the 
most valuable for the history of religions. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to study ancient Italy’s belief in marvels in 
some sort of statistical, general fashion without paying the most minute 
attention to the continuous and profound evolution which the Roman 
religious conscience experienced without interruption during the entire 
course of the history of the Urbs. One is inevitably led to distinguish clearly 
between the different periods, and the historical point of view is absolutely 
essential. The historian encounters here, as elsewhere, sinuous and shifting 
paths; he is not confronted with stable and enclosed realities. As we know, 


1. L. Wiilker, Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Prodigienwesens bei den Rémern, Diss. Leip- 
zig, 1903 and F. Luterbacher, Der Prodigienglaube und Prodigienstil der Romer, Diss. Burgdorf, 
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there was no people in the West more attached to rites of all kinds than the 
Etruscans. And the increasingly uneasy attitude toward the divine powers 
which rule over the life of man is doubtless one of the typical characteris- 
tics of this particular nation. Livy writes that the ancients themselves re- 
marked upon this attitude of a people that was all the more attracted to 
religious rites because it excelled in the art of putting them into practice. 
A good deal later Arnobius had not forgotten the memory of Etruria, 
mother and generatrix of superstitions.” And, in truth, the entire life of the 
Etruscans was enclosed in a network of proscriptions and interdictions. 
For them there seems to have been no progressive separation between reli- 
gious and profane life, whereas such was the case in Greece, and later in 
Rome. 

This places the Etruscans squarely apart from Greco-Roman paganism, 
and their particular position is clearly evident in their attitude toward su- 
pernatural events. Indeed, during the course of the centuries, the world 
became normalized in a certain sense for the Greek and later for the Roman 
mind, as we shall see. While the primitive assumes a constant interpenetra- 
tion between the profane and the sacred world, the progress of knowledge 
has, here and there, led people to accept the regular interrelationship of 
numerous phenomena and their appearance without the necessary inter- 
vention of a divine power. Curiously enough, this does not seem to have 
been the case in the Etruscan world. Until the very end of its history, it 
continued to see all the acts of men as literally immersed in the sacred; the 
most frequent and explicable phenomena, both in inanimate and in ani- 
mate nature, remained, in their eyes, indissolubly linked with the presence 
and constant action of the mysterious forces of Heaven and Hell. 

It is certainly not an easy task to analyze the complex beliefs of this 
people, given the lack of any Etruscan literature and the unfortunately in- 
complete knowledge that we possess as yet of the Tuscan language. Never- 
theless, the revealed writings which contained the whole of the doctrine 
are partially known to us, thanks to a few fragments that remain in Latin 
translations and thanks also to the commentaries, by Latin and Greek au- 
thors, that have survived. The sum of the Etruscan discipline was taught in 
these books which—we know this, thanks specifically to Cicero’s De 
divinatione—were divided into seriess the libri haruspicini, which were con- 
cerned with the examination and study of the entrails of victims, the libri 
fulgurales, which dealt with thunderbolts, their origin, their significance, 
and their value, the libri rituales, the largest, since they contained proscrip- 


2. Livy, V, I, 16 and Arnobius, Adversus Gentes, VII, 26. 
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tions relating to the life of men and of states, the doctrine concerning 
death, and, finally, the ostentaria, which are of the greatest interest to us 
since they are concerned with texts about marvels. 

This necessary division of the disciplina etrusca immediately brings to 
light a major fact in our study, the primordial importance represented by 
the art of divination in Tuscan religious life. Theory of the thunderbolt, 
examination of the entrails of victims, analysis of marvels—all these have 
no other meaning nor any purpose than that of enabling us to deduce the 
will of the gods, the ceremonies to be enacted, the near or distant future of 
phenomena especially endowed with sacred attributes. 

Thus, the importance with which divination, the Mantiké, is invested 
among the Etruscans is plainly revealed—this curious and complex art 
which seems to have dominated the whole of their actions and their life. 
The haruspex had the permanent function of noting the portents sent to 
earth by the gods and of drawing the necessary conclusions from them in 
regard to the conduct of man. The ostentum, the sign, was merely one por- 
tent among others, doubtless more grave, more weighty, but no distinc- 
tion was made between these portents of divine origin. Belief in prodigies, 
or marvels, also insinuated itself into the more general tendency to read in 
the book of the world both revelations of the past and pronouncements on 
the future. Everything was an omen among people profoundly steeped in 
the sacred, and prodigies were but important omens. 

Although the Greek mentality was extremely far removed from this 
constant concern of the Etruscans with the future and with the gods, we 
must point out their belief in prodigies did cause them to penetrate deeply 
into the domain of manticism. In ancient Hellas, omen and prodigy were 
closely linked in the same way. To understand this, one has only to glance 
at the venerable Histoire de la Divination of Bouché-Leclerg, which, al- 
though it was written three-quarters of a century ago, retains to this day the 
major part of its worth.‘ In divining portents which destroy in a sense the 
veil of the future, prodigies differ from the ordinary omens perceived by 
the inquisitive Greeks only in their exceptional nature and in the momen- 
tary split with natural laws which they represent. 

But this similarity in basic concept and this common penchant for 
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3. A good study has been made va C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Disciplin, 3 vols. (Goten- 
borg, Zachrissons, 1906-1909), the bibliography for which can be found in A. Grenier, Les 
Religions étrusque et romaine, “Collection Mana” (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1948). 
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divination must not mislead us. The religious atmosphere of Greece is al- 
together different from that of Tuscany. Although manticism is very 
popular in Hellas, as is evidenced by the number and importance of its 
oracles, the Greek people nevertheless adopted an extremely reserved atti- 
tude toward exceptional and rationally inexplicable phenomena. The im- 
mortals of Olympus could, to be sure, interrupt the normal course of 
events by prodigies, but they usually respected the order of nature and 
made their desires and their will known only in the form of omens, more 
discreet portents which did not infringe natural laws; or else they relied 
upon the inspired voices of their soothsayers and of their priestesses.‘ 

Rarely does one witness their direct intervention upon the earth in the 
form of an earthquake, or of thunder and lightning such as Apollo used to 
safeguard the sanctuary of Delphi from the Celtic invaders’ sacrilegious 
attacks. Usually the Hellenic mind was not inclined to conjure up divine 
beings who deliberately intervened in the regular course of the world. And 
this is a fact which is fundamentally distinct from the Etruscan mentality, 
constantly detecting the serene or violent imprint of divine intervention in 
the apparition of phenomena. Moreover, the Greeks were hesitant in re- 
gard to the very terms to be used in designating prodigies. Probably only 
répas can be said to represent this meaning exclusively. Usually the words 
have a broader connotation like gacua, which denotes meteorological 
phenomena, and onyetov, signifying the body of portents, of omens, or 
like dwvos, portents originally appearing essentially through the inter- 
mediary of birds. Often, too, the Greeks used substantive adjectives which, 
like Oetov, Mapadokor, denoted the divine and unprecedented nature of 
phenomena which had taken place. 

Actually, Greek philosophy very quickly opposed the popular belief in 
events that were contrary to nature. Heraclitus and Anaxagoras deliber- 
ately rejected belief in prodigies. This was also the well-known attitude of 
Epicurus, imitated by his disciples, of whom Lucretius was to become the 
most illustrious. Yet certain schools, the Stoics in particular, conceded at 
least the real existence of divination and of diverse omens. The popular 
strata, for their part, were inclined to accept the various forms of the 
prodigy and remained attached to the oldest beliefs. Quite naturally, it was 
the statues of the gods which gave rise to the most frequent and the most 

5. Two already outmoded dissertations treat the subject: P. Stein, Marburg, 1909 and 
K. Steinhauser, Der Prodigienglaube und das Prodigienwesen der Griechen, Tibingen, 1911. The 


correct note is struck by Martin P. Nilsson in his work Geschichte der griechischen Religion: 
Vol. I, Bis zur Weltherrschaft, Vol. Il, Die hellenistische und rémische Zeit (Munich, Beck, 1941- 
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amazing prodigies; for example, statues like the Xoana which the impious 
tried to burn and which resisted the sacrilegious fire, or that other wooden 
statue representing the figure of Hera of Samos which, stolen by Tyrian 
pirates, prevented their ship from setting sail. Sanctuaries were the scene of 
exceptional episodes; the extraordinary cures demonstrated in the sanc- 
tuary of Epidaurus are examples; Asclepios, God of medicine, who was 
worshipped there, naturally chose this place to prove his powers. 

It is curious to note that during the Hellenistic era tales of miraculous 
episodes were legion. However, they were more the result of a literary 
genre than of a deep-seated belief. The total absence of written rituals pro- 
scribing expiatory and propitiatory ceremonies in the event of prodigies, 
and also the absence of a special college for priests, to whom would have 
fallen the task of performing these ceremonies, clearly demonstrate how 
very different the Greek attitude in this domain was from that of the 
Etruscans and the Romans. 

In contrast to the somewhat indecisive and reserved attitude of the 
Greeks, Etruria, fascinated during the entire course of its history by the 
tangible manifestations of the sacred, possessed a college for specialized 
priests, the haruspices. They alone were able to grasp and put into practice 
the complex information contained in the books of ritual. What an amaz- 
ing destiny these soothsayers had, appearing as they did on Italian soil at 
the very beginning of Etruscan civilization, during the seventh century 
B.C., and again at the end of Roman paganism, holding a place of honor in 
the entourage of Emperor Julian! 

They merit our special attention because their knowledge and their 
practice played such an important role in the evolution of ancient Italy’s 
religious conscience. As we have pointed out, they had a firm grasp of the 
Etruscan religion and therefore intervened at the most diverse moments in 
the life of the Tuscan people. From the point of view of divination, which 
interests us here, heavenly thunderbolts, entrails of victims, and prodigies 
all served equally as objects of study. These priests demonstrated the same 
ingenuity in the interpretation of various portents, and their methods of 
analysis always sprang from an infinitely complex casuistry. Before dealing 
with their handling of this or that prodigy, we must first point out that 
their doctrines concerning thunderbolts and particularly the exta of vic- 
tims, exhibit extraordinarily strange aspects. Lightning, a frequent oc- 
currence in the Tuscan sky where storms often broke out with unpredict- 
able violence, served as an object of investigation, the detailed and sys- 
tematic nature of which is truly astonishing. Even in the eyes of the an- 
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cients, the haruspices were the uncontested masters of the art of fulguratura.® 
Many of the aspects of lightning were to become, in the eyes of the Ro- 
mans, an archetype of prodigy. 

As for the examination of the exta, the liver and viscera of victims sacri- 
ficed to the gods, this was the favorite activity of those priests who even 
derived their name from it. Tuscan bas-reliefs and mirrors show us the 
haruspex engaged in this strange divining technique which reminds us, 
naturally, of the old Assyriac-Babylonian practices. The question of the 
origin of their knowledge has already caused a great deal of ink to flow and 
it is not my task to speak of it here. I would merely like to mention a very 
recent and, in my opinion, quite important observation made by an excel- 
lent Orientalist, Jean Nougayrol. In a communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres which he delivered in January, 1956, he pre- 
sented the ideas that were suggested to him by the terra-cotta model of a 
liver. This model originally came from Faléries and was preserved in the 
Musée de la Villa Giulia and exhibited recently in Paris at an excellent 
exposition of Etruscan art and civilization. On the surface of this clay liver 
Nougayrol observed two faint grooves, parallel to each other and similar 
to the lines to be found in a real liver, but difficult to observe anatomically. 
These grooves are caused by the pressure of other organs against the liver, 
but they disappear quickly when the liver has been extracted from a sacri- 
ficial animal. Now, these two lines are always carefully noted on the clay 
livers that are constantly being brought to light by the pickaxes of excava- 
tors in various parts of the Asiatic Orient. And they actually are of great, 
even of essential, importance for Babylonian divination because the pres- 
ence of one of these lines signified the presence of the god himself whose 
prodigies were anticipated. If it were absent then the god was not present. 
This curious and fundamental similarity links Etruscan with Babylonian 
hepatoscopy, its very early predecessor, more closely than ever today. 

Of the Ostentaria, which guided the haruspex in his exegesis of prodi- 
gies, only a few meager fragments subsist in their Latin translations. But 
the speech which Cicero delivered in the year 56, De Haruspicum Responso, 
is very precious to us. It actually acquaints us with the conclusions drawn 
by the haruspices when they were consulted on the subject of a suspicious 
rumbling heard in the ager latiniensis, on the territory of Latium. This an- 
swer, as reproduced by the orator, bears on three points. First, it informs us 


6. Stefana Weinstock, “Libri fulgurales,” in Papers of the British School at Rome, XIX, 1951, 
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that the gods have shown their anger in this way, Jupiter, Saturnia, Nep- 
tune, the Earth, and the Dii Caelestes being involved. In the second place, it 
explains the reason for this wrath: men’s negligence in regard to various 
religious rites, the impious murder of orators, disregard for sworn faith. 
Finally, it enumerates the dangers to whose urgent threat the prodigy at- 
tests. Rome should fear discord between the Optimates, a discord which 
could cause peril of death for the superior residents of the city; it should 
also fear plots directed against the state and toward the overthrow of the 
government. All that is lacking in the precious Ciceronian text is a re- 
minder of the fourth point, truly essential, which always constituted the 
last part of the responsa haruspicum—the announcement of the expiatory 
ceremonies which might appease the divinity and halt the piling-up of 
perils. The popularity of the haruspices stemmed from the common 
people’s belief in the effectiveness of their remedies. In a penetrating study 
A. Piganiol recently indicated the relationship which existed between the 
Ciceronian text and a Greek calendar, the work of Jean Lydus, thanks to 
which the Etruscan ritual that Nigidius Figulus had previously made ac- 
cessible to the Romans in a Latin transcription was transmitted to us. It 
indicates that the significance of thunder varies according to the days and 
the months. Here, again, the researcher is asked to turn to Babylonian 
rituals and hemerologies which indicate, according to the days, the mean- 
ing attributable to the heavy rumbling of thunder.’ 

Of course, what remains is to elucidate, as in the pledge of hepatoscopy, 
the temporal hiatus that separates a divining technique of the second mil- 
lennium B.C. from a practice that manifested itself in Italy only after the 
beginning of the seventh century B.C. The progress of Oriental studies 
seems at present to be multiplying the intermediary stepping-stones. For 
definitive conclusions, however, we must await the result of current 
research. 

In any case, one can observe a very clear tendency on the part of the 
haruspices to interpret prodigies politically. This attitude was to remain 
unchanged throughout the entire course of the history of Rome. These 
priests, recruited from the aristocratic class of their people, delighted in 
bidding the client to beware of domestic quarrels within the city, of 
troubles that threatened the state, especially the Senate and the Optimates. 

7. A. Piganiol, “Sur le Calendrier brontoscopique de Nigidius Figulus,” in Studies in 
Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1951), p. 79 ff. The point is again evoked by the same author in a study entitled 
“Les Etrusques, Peuple d’Orient,” in Cahiers d’Histoire mondiale, Vol. 1, No. 2, Oct., 1953, p. 
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From start to finish, there was an astonishing constancy in the political 
orientation of a college, as faithful to its aristocratic traditions as to the 
laws of ritual carefully handed down from generation to generation. 
Guardians of sacred proscriptions, the haruspices were apparently always 
inclined to play the role of protectors of the established order. 

The scraps of the Ostentaria which Macrobius, Servius, and Amien 
Marcellin have preserved for us are striking because of the singular and 
sometimes puerile nature of the interpretations suggested. A lamb or a 
ram whose coat is spotted with gold or with purple presages fame and 
power for the prince of the city and for his offspring. Trees and animals are 
grouped into opposite categories: those whose portents are favorable and 
others whose portents presage disaster. Etruscan discipline complacently 
made use of this fundamental division between arbores felices and arbores 
infelices, between animalia infelicia and felicia. This same comparison of values 
distinguished between good and bad omens derived from the livers of vic- 
tims (the criterion was the area of the liver under consideration), or be- 
tween favorable and unfavorable omens evidenced by heavenly lightning 
(the criterion here was the place where the lightning occurred). But in this 
instance the grouping of trees and animals into opposite categories seems to 
give human society an image of its own condition. Any anomaly in the 
arbores infelices might be the presage of an ill that would affect men, while 
the arbores felices, on the other hand, regulated the rhythm of their growth, 
of their full development. Thus, the different domains of nature seem to be 
linked to one another by deep and mysterious bonds. But we must make a 
more detailed analysis if we want to understand the incredible complexity 
of a doctrine that assumed the appearance of a true science despite its basic 
inconsistency. 

In contrast to this system of unusual stability which time apparently 
could not affect, the Roman vision of the prodigy presents an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. To speak in a general and statistical manner of Roman 
prodigies, which has already been done far too often, would be to attempt 
something foredoomed to failure. A careful study, however, will enable us 
to distinguish clearly between the very different stages of this belief, and it 
is these successive stages that we must analyze, in retracing the sinuous path 
of this curious evolution. 

Excellent material is at our disposal for this kind of study. The texts are 
extremely numerous, particularly in the writings of Cicero and Livy; but 
there are also many other authors who tell us about the marvels that oc- 
curred during various periods. The Roman populace believed in these 
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prodigies and feared them. Of course very few figurative representations 
of such episodes have come down to us. It seems, in fact, that at least until a 
relatively late period, the art of describing scenes in which the laws of 
nature were temporarily violated was often proscribed by a kind of reli- 
gious taboo. A few inscriptions relating to the putealia, those pits in which 
all traces of the passage of lightning were literally buried, are direct proofs 
of the frequent expiatory ceremonies performed in Rome as well as in 
Etruria. But, again, it is the literary tradition, extremely rich in material, 
which gives us, essentially, our view of the problem. 

During the two and a half centuries which correspond to the era of 
Roman sovereignty, from the middle of the eighth century B.C. to the 
departure of the Tarquins from Rome in 509, mythical elements, obvious 
anachronisms, and precise facts are intermingled in the texts of their tales 
and, as we know, it is not easy to separate the true from the false in this 
complex whole. In reading Livy’s first book and his admirable account of 
early Roman times, one enters a world adorned with the mystery with 
which the Romans tended to surround the very distant past of the Urbs. 
And of course the miraculous occupies a large part of it. Romulus, re- 
moved by a storm from the view of his subjects and immortalized, Numa’s 
colloquies with the nymph Egeria, Tullus Hostilius, struck with lightning 
by Jupiter for his impiety—all these are episodes dear to a later chronology, 
ready to endow the archaic era with the allure of legend. 

However, when we approach the reign of the Etruscan tyrants, the 
Tarquins, the impression is somewhat different. The omens and prodigies 
that are recounted evoke two tales which the Etruscan haruspex was al- 
ways called upon to interpret. This cannot be mere chance but rather evi- 
‘ dence of a reliable faithfulness in the transmission of memories. Such, for 
example, is our impression on reading the tale of the prodigy that marked 
the arrival in Rome of Lucumon, the inhabitant of Tarquinii, who came 
and settled in the Urbs and who was soon to assume power under the name 
of Tarquinius Priscus. When Lucumon, seated upon a chariot at the side of 
his wife, Tanaquil, arrived at the Janiculum, an eagle swooped down and 
snatched his headdress, then flew around the chariot screeching and, as if it 
were accomplishing a divine mission, replaced the headdress on Lucumon’s 
head and took flight again. An interpretation of this astonishing prodigy 
was immediately formulated by Tanaquil who, Livy writes, “possessed the 
knowledge, a widespread one in Etruria, of celestial prodigies.””* 

According to her, all the circumstances permitted Lucumon to entertain 


8. Livy, I, XXXIV, 8. 
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the highest hopes—the very nature of the bird that intervened in this 
amazing episode, the region of the heavens whence it descended, the god 
whose messenger it was, who must have been Jupiter, king of the gods, 
just as the eagle was king of the birds, and finally, the part of the body upon 
which the omen centered—that supreme part of man, his head. 

We meet in this tale certain traits that are characteristic of the Etruscan 
haruspex, for example, the importance attributed to the orientation of the 
portent-presage and the interplay of purely material elements with the 
moral significance to be deduced from them. Similarly, the flames that 
surrounded the child Servius Tullius’ head without burning him, or the 
intact head of a man discovered in the earth when the Capitoline Temple 
of Jupiter was being built, are prodigies analogous to the preceding one 
and forerunners of future greatness, one of man, the other of the sanctuary 
which was to be the scene of it. 

Thus, the Etruscan masters of Rome in the sixth century B.C. really 
seem to have brought with them divining concepts and techniques that 
were honored in the country they came from. The tale about the ambas- 
sador sent, according to tradition, by Tarquin the Proud to the Delphic 
oracle confirms the interest this Tuscan dynasty entertained in the most 
diverse forms of manticism. 

In order to give a precise idea of the situation during the epochs which 
followed we must carry our research down to a rather late date, until the 
time when the Table of the Pontiff began to be written in Rome. As we 
know, it was at the beginning of the third century B.C. that this precious 
official document in which the principal events of the year were recorded 
was made public. From then on we feel that we are really on firm ground, 
and for this and subsequent periods the Livian tale is bereft of a solid foun- 
dation. Now, starting precisely with Livy’s Book X, which is the begin- 
ning of the discussion of this period, the account of prodigies takes on an 
altogether new aspect. At the commencement of each year, the historian 
recalls all the prodigies which took place on Roman soil during the pre- 
ceding twelve months and whose importance was recognized by the Sen- 
ate. Then comes a reminder of the various ceremonies designed to expiate 
them. These passages are edited with a sober precision and certainly go 
back, further than the analysts, to the tabula hung on the walls of the Regia. 

They immediately bring to light two essential facts: on the one hand, 
the unbelievable number of natural phenomena included in the category 
of prodigies; on the other, the very special attitude of the Roman, who was 
not in the least concerned with interpreting these indications of divine in- 
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tervention according to scientific casuistry but who merely sought to ex- 
piate them in the most effective and methodical manner possible. These 
two facts call for closer study. 

It would take too long, of course, to enumerate the infinite variety of 
phenomena wherein the Roman thought to recognize the hand of god. 
Those that made their appearance in inanimate nature were usually called 
ostentum or portentum and phenomena that affected the animal or human 
species were termed miraculum or monstrum. The word prodigium was used 
for all such occurrences. Contrary to the popular interpretation of the 
ancients, these words in no way implied the notion of prediction, of 
presage. Prodigium, having a short i, cannot stem from prodicere, which has 
a long i. As for the verbs ostendere and portendere, whereas at a later date 
they signified the idea of forecasting the future, originally they merely 
meant to show, to present. Ostentum and portentum, the passive form, 
merely denoted the spectator’s amazement. Nowhere do we find the no- 
tion of the presage that the Romans of the classical epoch believed they 
recognized in everything. 

Many monographs have carefully listed the various kinds of Roman 
prodigies. Some of these, like that of Brunell Krauss,° described the natural 
phenomena that the prodigies embodied. In nature, solar phenomena im- 
pressed people a great deal—eclipses, for instance, of which Greek philoso- 
phy was soon to teach the cause, as well as parhelions, that is to say the 
appearance of luminous circles around the sun, mirroring it many times by 
refraction. Lunar eclipses and paraselenes were generally noted with care 
and greatly feared. Lightning was a prodigy of the state only when it 
struck a public building. It was taken most seriously when it struck a conse- 
crated place, the portals of the town or a temple. Storms when unusual 
matter fell caused the Romans a good deal of anxiety. We are reminded of 
those rains of blood that scarcely ever occurred in Rome save at the foot of 
the Palatine hills. This illusion is doubtless explicable by the fortuitous 
presence there of tiny plant particles floating in the air which made the 
drops of rain look reddish, blood-colored. We are more perplexed, we 
must admit, when we note that the Senate ordered atonement for rains of 
milk. These have been explained by the whitish, milky foam that can form 
on water streaming over the ground after very heavy rainfall. As for rains 
of flesh, our curiosity increases and we hesitate to follow Brunell Krauss 
when he suggests that the great number of worms that come out of the 


9. Franklin Brunell Krauss, An interpretation of the omens, portents, and prodigies recorded by 
Livy, Tacitus and Suetonius (Phila., Pa., Publication of the University of Pennsylvania, 1931). 
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ground after torrential rains was responsible for this belief and that the 
Romans believed they fell from the sky. 

A famous poem by José-Maria de Hérédia evokes the moisture that 
cloaked the statues of certain gods at the time of the second Punic War. 
According to Livy, statues also shed tears. This must refer to the condensa- 
tion of humid and hot air on cold marble or bronze. Most of the earthly 
phenomena that terrified the masses were of volcanic origin—earthquakes, 
spontaneous movements of divine objects such as Mars’s lance and shields, 
flames spontaneously appearing in nature. 

As for the animal world, the mere presence of an unwonted animal 
within the walls of a temple was placed in the category of prodigies; as, 
for example, mice that came to gnaw on the food of a sacred repast. And 
the innumerable freakishnesses of nature that create strange two-headed 
animals or animals with five feet were considered particularly ominous. 
Rome looked with horror upon any deviation among the species. In the 
same way, cases of hermaphroditism in the human world were literally 
considered a blot on the national soil, and the unfortunate androgynes had 
to be expelled from the city. They were placed in coffins, still living, car- 
ried out to the high seas and thrown in the water. The ancient material 
concept of contamination is manifest here as well as its corollary, expiation 
by transfer to a river or sea and immersion along its coast. 

We have evidence that these multifarious phenomena were carefully 
observed and expiated. But no conclusions in regard to the future were 
drawn from them, at least not until the second Punic War. They were not 
presages but portents, simply signs of the gods’ anger, a break with the pax 
deorum. This notion of peace with the gods is especially important in the 
life of Roman paganism. A kind of tacit understanding reigned in Rome 
between the sacred and the profane, between gods and men, which the 
rites and ceremonies of traditional religion helped to maintain. But this 
was more a truce than a real peace; it was forever threatened and uncer- 
tain, since any failure in religious duties might irritate the divinity. Then 
the prodigy, that dreaded eruption of the sacred amid the profane, oc- 
curred, for the gods, benign if they were satisfied, were terrible if their 
laws were neglected or defied. Then the city and men were surrounded 
with peril and the human heart found no peace, the city no calm until the 
ceremonies of atonement, the procurationes prodigorum, reestablished the 
initial harmony. . 

Such, in my opinion, is the meaning and the fundamental role of the 
Roman prodigy; this is a far cry from the divinatory interpretation of the 
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Greeks and the Etruscans. In Rome, between the fifth and the second cen- 
turies B.C. and in contrast to the situation in Greece and in Etruria, the 
very notion of a good prodigy was inconceivable. Any prodigy was dis- 
astrous and had to be expiated. It was different in kind from the presage, 
the omen. However, we must observe that the Roman attitude was not so 
very different as regards presages, particularly auguries, which played such 
an important role in public life. Auguries provided no more precise indica- 
tions about the future than did prodigies. In observing the signs of the 
heavens as evidenced through the intermediary of birds, of sacred chickens, 
of quadrupeds, and of all other fortuitous incidents, the augur merely 
tried to ascertain whether or not the gods approved of the enterprise con- 
ceived by the Roman state and whether the state could rely upon their con- 
sent. If there was no ratification by the gods, then, under penalty of the 
worst dangers, one had to abstain. Here again the technique of divination 
was actually reduced to a minimum. 

But while a penchant for manticism was almost absent from the Rome 
of that period, on the other hand one observes an extremely complex and 
solid organization in regard to atonement for prodigies. And I believe that 
this represents a profound characteristic of the very spirit of the Roman. 
Little inclined to analyze or dissect with subtlety phenomena endowed 
with sacred attributes, he displayed, on the contrary, his sturdy sense of 
juridical and religious organization when the question of putting expiatory 
and propitiatory ceremonies into practice arose. The strong structure of the 
stewardship of the state shows very well how the miraculous itself was 
subject to an ensemble of coherent and effective regulations in the Urbs. 
The highest authorities of the state took part in it. It was the Consul who 
announced the prodigies of the year to the Senate. The Senate recognized 
them as valid or not and consulted the pontiff, the Etruscan haruspices or 
the guardians of the Sibylline Books on the ceremonies to be enacted. After 
which it ordered the carrying-out of prescribed rites and the Consul had 
the responsibility of supervising their execution.’ 

It is not my purpose to study in detail the respective competence of 
these various organizations. The knowledge of the pontiffs constituted a 
national discipline, an old Latin tradition; until the Punic Wars reliance 
was mainly placed upon it. The pontiffs limited themselves to indicating 
old remedies of magical origin. For instance, they buried lightning accord- 


10. This minute organization of the sacred is analyzed by R. Bloch, “Les Prodiges romains 
et la Procuratio Prodigiorum,” Mélanges De Visscher, Vols. 2 & 3, 1949, Revue Internationale des 
Droits de I’ Antiquité, p. 119 ff, 
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ing to rites ofa very ancient origin. In other cases, when pontifical knowl- 
edge was lacking, the haruspices, whose value Rome recognized, were 
appealed to. However, tradition says nothing about consultations with the 
haruspices during the entire course of the fifth century. And this is readily 
understandable because one had to be wary of the priests of a people whom 
the expulsion of the Tarquins must have embittered against Rome. During 
the long wars that caused the destruction of one Etruscan village after an- 
other, although the services of these priests were required, they remained 
suspect for a long time and occasionally paid with their lives for this in- 
stinctive distrust of their national loyalty. What Rome demanded of them 
was, and this we must remember, the most effective way of expiating for 
the prodigies; what it valued in these priests was their competence in puri- 
fying the soil of contamination. And the complicated explanations of their 
subtle manticism were readily dispensed with. 

These practical and efficacious remedies were also, for a long time, what 
the Senate expected of the Sibylline Books and of their guardians. We 
know what complex problems the origins and evolution of these mys- 
terious books have given rise to. According to tradition, they were sup- 
posedly introduced into Rome at the time of the reign of the Tarquins. 
From the very beginning they represented a compilation of the oracles 
delivered by the Cumaean Sibyl and sold by her to the Etruscan kings of 
Rome. But what, in reality, was this record that later on was said to con- 
tain the arcana imperii, the secrets of the empire, and where did it actually 
come from? The approach to a study of this delicate question must cer- 
tainly be from a strictly historical point of view. And, actually, the very 
history of this collection of writings followed and promoted, in many re- 
spects, the evolution of the Roman religious conscience. To judge by the 
answers found in it, it must in the beginning have been composed essen- 
tially of remedia—practical religious remedies to be applied upon the ap- 
pearance of the prodigies that were particularly feared, the taetra prodigia. 
One does not at first discover any trace of oracles pronounced by a ranting 
priestess, but merely ritualistic prescriptions, the memory of which an- 
nalistic tradition has transmitted to us. It is really impossible to recognize 
the prophecies of Cumae, which, according to the ancients, were appar- 
ently never collected in these books. Pausanias writes that the inhabitants 
of Cumae did not have an oracle in their sibyl. The duumvirs, whose num- 
ber was later increased to ten and then to fifteen, safeguarded these books; 
they were mere consultants, not priests. At the behest of the Senate they 
opened the books and, thanks to a similarity between the situation of the 
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moment and the text they happened upon, they would recognize appro- 
priate expiatory ceremonies designed to calm divine wrath. 

The second problem is more difficult to solve—that of the precise origin 
of these books. Were they, from the moment of their appearance, Greek, 
as the chronicles maintained? To be sure, they contributed to the dis- 
semination of Greek rites in the religion of the Romans. From a very early 
date Hellenist remedies must have found a place in the development of 
Greater Greece. But at the same time one must also acknowledge the 
presence of religious remedies that stemmed from the early Italians, 
Etruscans, and Latins; these must have been indissolubly interwoven with 
Hellenic remedies." 

And so it was not a manual of manticism that the Senate decreed should 
be consulted when religious panic spread in Rome, but a complex collec- 
tion of writings in which, as was its wont, Rome had gathered the teach- 
ings of diverse religions. 

Yet at the time of the second Punic War the situation changed pro- 
foundly on all levels. Many works have stressed, and with good reason, 
the real split that occurred in the Roman religious conscience at the time of 
the great disasters of 217 and 216 B.C.” As so often happens, this moment 
of acute crisis determined the religious evolution of an entire people. Fear 
increased superstition, prodigies were announced to the masses, and ter- 
ror—inspired by the successive and repeated defeats of the legions and by 
the prodigies to which these defeats lent credence—awakened tendencies, 
needs, and fresh searchings. The ancient rites obviously no longer sufficed; 
new divinities had to be introduced. At the same time an imperious need to 
know the future arose or developed. This is a religious phenomenon that 
has been noted in all countries and during the most diverse epochs. When 
a community is exposed to the peril of death its citizens try anxiously and 
by all kinds of means to apprehend the future which will, perhaps, repre- 
sent a deliverance for them. Never do oracles or prophecies, fortune- 
tellers or soothsayers enjoy as much favor and success as during periods of 


11. These are the conclusions developed in the following studies: W. Hoffmann, Wandel 
und Herkunft der Sibyllinischen Bicher, Leipzig, 1933, and R. Bloch, “Origines étrusques des 
Livres Sibyllins,” Mélanges Ernout, 1940, p. 21 ff. The problem is again considered in the recent 
thesis of J. Gagé, Apollon romain; Essai sur le Culte d’Apollon et le Développement du “‘Ritus 
graequs” 2 Rome des Origines 2 Auguste, Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises de Rome et d’Athénes 
(Paris, de Boccard, 1955). 


12. W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest Times to the 
Age of Augustus (London, Macmillan & Co., 1911); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der R6- 
mer, 2d ed. (Munich, Beck, 1912), and Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome 
(Berkeley, Calif., University of California Press, 1932). 
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civil or foreign war. This is precisely what happened when Rome was 
threatened by the lightning thrust of Hannibal’s troops. 

A new penchant for divination, for predictions and oracles spread 
throughout the city. In 216 Fabius Pictor was sent as ambassador to the 
Delphic oracle to find out how long the Roman misfortunes would last. 
At the same time that they turned toward Greek manticism, the Romans 
unconsciously decided upon the Hellenization of their cult. In 212, at the 
command of Apollo, the Apollonian games were celebrated. The prodigy 
was consulted in a new fashion from then on. What do these increasingly 
numerous phenomena, which traditional rites were unable to expiate, 
indicate about Rome’s destiny? Predictions spread in Rome; prophecies 
multiplied and some of them, like the poems of a soothsayer called Martius, 
which were doubtless written in Latin on tree bark, corticibus caducis, were 
judged in 213 to be worthy of being transcribed in the famous Sibylline 
Books. Indeed, one of these prophecies correctly announced the defeat at 
Cannae. But it is true that history does not tell us whether this was written 
before or after the battle. 

Forthwith, the concept of the prodigy and the nature of these collected 
Capitoline writings changed simultaneously. From then on the prodigy 
had the power to destroy the obscure veil of the future. As for the sacred 
books, their guardians were thereafter able to find in them oracles which, 
anachronistically enough, dated from the very origins of these books. 
When, in 88 B.C., a blazing fire on the Capitoline destroyed them, a mis- 
sion charged with their restoration was sent to the various Greek and 
Italian localities where it was thought that true Sibylline oracles could be 
found. From this time on the collection of writings merited the name by 
which it was to become famous. 

The nature of the consultations with the haruspices changed in the same 
way. The latter were still consulted about the expiations demanded of 
them by prodigies, but the ancient science of the soothsayers was also ap- 
pealed to. Curiously enough, it was only after the second century B.C., 
by a kind of return to the distant past, that the haruspex reappeared in 
Rome, with all the complexity of his divining techniques. The haruspices 
called upon by the Senate no longer limited their activity to expiating im- 
purities. They could, from then on, put into practice the subtlety of their 
knowledge and the astuteness of their minds and forecast the destiny that 
awaited Rome. During the first century B.C. consultations with them 
greatly increased. Although they had previously competed with the Sen- 
ate over the Sibylline Books, now public and private interest was increas- 
ingly directed toward them. 
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But although concepts evolved in this fashion and Rome, by a strange 
reversal of things, turned toward the Tuscan discipline at the end of the 
Republican era, critical philosophy penetrated more and more deeply into 
the cultured class. This philosophy became progressively detached from 
the popular beliefs which time had not at all eradicated. Already at the be- 
ginning of the second century stern Cato declared it was admirable that 
two haruspices could look at each other without laughing. But although 
little by little the governing classes moved further away from popular 
superstition, they did not hesitate, on the other hand, to make use of it for 
political purposes. The people’s fear of the prodigy was unscrupulously 
exploited by the politicians toward the end of the Republican period. We 
know how Gaius Gracchus’ enemies insidiously spread in Rome the rumor 
of imaginary prodigies that supposedly took place in Africa and which 
were said to have clearly indicated that the gods condemned the coloniza- 
tion of New Carthage. From then on the prodigy became an effective 
weapon in the hands of unscrupulous politicians who knew how to utilize 
it cleverly and who did not hesitate to stir up among the masses reactions 
that were all the more dangerous because the agitation was deeply rooted 
in people’s souls. For example, an oracle which the quindecemvirs sup- 
posedly discovered in 7 B.C. in the sacred writings forbade Pompey to 
carry out his plans for an expedition into Egypt because, according to the 
falsified verdict of the oracle, the gods were plainly opposed to this project. 
This unabashed exploitation of popular sentiment only served, of course, 
to detach cultivated minds more thoroughly from old superstitions. In his 
De divinatione Cicero replied with the most radical kind of skepticism to 
the argument of his brother Quintus in favor of the traditional ways. Ac- 
cording to Cicero the very principle of this discipline was contrary to the 
natural order; he confined himself to admitting halfheartedly that the 
state could continue to apply traditional rules in order to safeguard the 
public’s religious beliefs.*3 

However, this utilitarian degradation as well as this detachment on the 
part of the cultured classes did not prevent secular beliefs from being per- 
petuated. To be sure, the solid organization for the public procuration of 
prodigies disappeared, and in Livy’s time it was scarcely in usage any 
longer. “I know very well,” he wrote, “that one no longer believes that 
the gods foresee the future, that prodigies are no longer announced to the 
public, and that they have ceased to be recorded in the Annals.” And yet 


13. Cf. the annotated edition of the De divinatione, made by Arthur Stanley Pease (Ur- 
bana, University of Illinois Press, 1923), Vol. VIII. 
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this ancient belief continued to persist obscurely in the hearts of the people. 
According to Tacitus and Suetonius, the gods did not cease to manifest 
their presence in the eyes of the people, nor did they desist from dissemi- 
nating their warnings and their threats. Men of high rank, men of great 
culture continued to share these ancient superstitions during the entire 
course of the empire. But these superstitions were mingled with a whole 
complex of astrological and magical beliefs which the Chaldean astrologists 
and the wise men of Iran, streaming over the soil of the peninsula, helped 
to spread. The fine works of the late lamented Franz Cumont admirably 
demonstrate how the fusion between ancient Roman doctrine and new 
religious contributions took place. The history of this new evolution can 
only be touched upon here. I would merely like to point out that at present 
our knowledge does not rest solely upon texts and inscriptions but also 
upon art. The memory of the most famous prodigies is sometimes im- 
mortalized in stone. 

For instance, two of the most famous imperial monuments, Trajan’s 
Column and the Wall of Aurelian, preserve on their sculptured friezes the 
image of divine interventions in behalf of the Roman army in its battle 
against the Barbarians. On Trajan’s Column, thundering Jupiter is de- 
picted hurling lightning to help the legions that were engaged in a stiff 
combat with the Dacians."* On the Wall of Aurelian an allegorical figure 
of an old man whose hair and beard are dripping wet symbolizes the 
providential rain that came to the aid of the Romans parched with thirst 
and encircled by the Quadi. Torrents of water carry off the Barbarians pell 
mell, along with their chariots and their mounts. But this prodigy intro- 
duces us now into a new sacred world, because it was attributed to the 
powerful Egyptian god Thoth, comparable to the Occidental Mercury 
and Hermes. And it was an Egyptian priest, -Harnouphis, who knew, 
through the efficaciousness of his evocatory prayer, how to call forth the 
intervention of the god of his native Egypt. Traditional religious elements 
are interpreted today in the light of cults emanating from the Orient." 

Thus, belief in prodigies never really disappeared from Roman pagan- 
ism, although, as this article demonstrates, it underwent successive and 


14. This episode is reproduced in the classical work of C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Tra- 
iansaule (Berlin, Riemer, 1896-1900), Plate XVIII, 60. 


15. A picture of the scene is depicted in the recent book of C. Caprino, A. M. Colini, 
G. Gatti, M. Pallottino and P. Romanelli, La Colonna di Marco Aurelio (Rome, “‘L’Erma,” 
1956), pl. 11 and 12, fig. 23 and 24. J. Guey devoted several studies to the analysis of this prod- 
igy in the Revue de Philologie, XXII, 1948, p. 16 ff. and in Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire, 
LX, 1948, p. 105 ff. and LXI, 1949, p. 93 ff. 
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extremely diverse stages. At the beginning of historical times, when the 
Etruscans lived in Rome, the prodigy entered fully into the world of divi- 
nation. And the haruspex thus embarked upon a career that was of long 
duration, extending over a millennium, and enjoying at first in Rome the 
freedom of the city. But after the departure of the Tuscans, there began to 
spring up typically Latin conceptions that, while attributing great impor- 
tance to the observation of the prodigy and to its expiation, to a large ex- 
tent ignored manticism. And so, after the Tarquins, manticism departed 
from Rome, although a good deal of thought was given to preserving in- 
tact the ancient pact with the gods. At that time fear of the future did not 
stimulate the imagination. The crisis of the Punic Wars provoked among 
the masses a fresh interest in divination, however, and this was destined to 
remain to the present day a part of the Roman world. But Rome lacked 
almost entirely specialists in the kind of oracular art corresponding to the 
taste of the day. She had to rely upon the most diverse heirs to the ancient 
tradition of divination—in turn upon the Etruscan haruspices, the Greek 
oracles, the wise men of Iran, the Chaldean astrologers, the Egyptian 
priests—for replies to questions which preoccupied her people but which 
she, herself, could not resolve. 
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THE HOBO: 


MYTHS AND REALITIES 


The hobo is a man of many legends; these legends are contradictory be- 
cause they “serve” opposite goals. Like Snow White, Mickey Mouse, or 
Sherlock Holmes, he has become a hero of comic-strip cartoons for chil- 
dren. Sometimes he is a bugaboo, whose mournful fate serves as an ex- 
ample of punishment for “laziness, that mother of vices.” At other times 
he is the protagonist of proud and lofty freedom. And is not freedom the 
purpose of our actions and the reward for the greatest virtues?" 

Hobo is a popular term which designates today the formidable “vaga- 
bond” of earlier times. “Vagrancy”’ is a concept of penal law. The vagrant 
has always been regarded, according to the terms of an English statute of 
1388, as “the questionable individual, living questionably.” He was ban- 
ished everywhere, whipped, marked with a branding iron, condemned to 
prison or to the galleys, and sometimes to the gallows or to the rack. The 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. Cf. my book, Le Clochard (Etude de Psychologie sociale) in which the peyshologicl, 
sociological, and juridical theories of vagrancy are discussed, from which some elements of this 
article have been borrowed. The reader will find these mainly in the description and analysis 
of the present-day hobo’s living conditions, based upon more than sixty individual cases. 
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hobo has, however, the advantage of an indulgent public opinion as well 
as an indulgent judge, who always gives him the benefit of attenuating cir- 
cumstances by referring, on his behalf, to a law which goes back to the 
seventeenth century in France and elsewhere.” 

The two legends or myths which we have just mentioned seek to ex- 
plain the hobo’s enigmatic situation—enigmatic for those who lead a nor- 
mal life. Such individuals are supposed to possess either an insurmountable 
psychological predisposition to laziness or a temperamental structure that 
makes “‘bohemians” of them—anarchists smitten with freedom, unstable 
characters inclined to errancy. Others see in the hobo a victim of society, 
or of a certain kind of society. 

The hero of these legends, by his own assertions, never fails to stress 
these differing “theories.’’ At times he cynically admits to being hopelessly 
lazy or a “bohemian” in love with freedom; at other times he bewails the 
fact that he is currently out of work. He knows that either one of these 
versions is apt to provide him with his “two bits,” depending upon his 
audience. 

Actually, the question of psychological predisposition as well as that of 
social pressures arises in another way. The psychological potentialities or 
limitations of an individual are manifest solely in concrete social situations, 
which can be favorable or unfavorable to varying structures of the person- 
ality.3 “Tendencies” toward laziness or love of freedom are widespread in a 
“normal” population, as is instability or isolation. This superficial state- 
ment shows that individual “asocial” tendencies can find socially accept- 
able avenues of adaptation. These satisfactory adaptations depend essen- 
tially upon the social props from which individuals derive unequal benefit, 
props without which they would have found themselves as helpless as 
sheep in a desert. 

Certainly, individual predispositions toward instability and errancy ex- | 
ist, but they alone cannot explain the condition of the great mass of hoboes, 
of “vagabonds.” It is, of course, useful to examine these predispositions, as 
we have done. But one can hardly ignore the fact that the great mass of 
detached men is recruited mainly from definite socio-professional milieus: 
agricultural hands, first of all, laborers in the building trade and in public 
works, common workmen, and those employed in specialized industry. 

What matter, however, from a psychological point of view, are the 

2. I have studied vagrancy from the socio-psychological and historical points of view in 
Introduction @ la Sociologie du Vagabondage (Paris, Ed. Marcel Riviére, 1956). 

3. Cf. R. Benedict, Echantillons de Civilisations (Paris, Gallimard, 1950), p. 250 ff. 
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profound changes which the personality, even the adult one, experiences in 
the course of the asocial life it leads. The following paragraphs will be 
devoted to this question. 


What stamps the personality of the hobo is that he has been subject to a 
long period of privations of all kinds: material, affective, moral, and social. 
It is true that in certain cases he may not have been capable of achieving 
that which would have provided him with these satisfactions. He has been 
deprived not only of food and shelter but of justice and of affection as well, 
not merely deprived, but actually rejected. Having reached a definite stage, 
he becomes indifferent to these “values.” Sometimes he has not even 
known them. He has felt the void around him, the absence of friendship, of 
compassion; his pitiful condition has occasioned only sarcasm. He has de- 
cided that he will no longer go anywhere, or at any rate that he will not 
make any adaptive effort which, for so long, turned out to be futile. What 
he has renounced is the social effort, that form of effort which is the most 
costly (Janet). This relinquishment of effort, however, masks what is essen- 
tial in the personality of the hobo: the degradation of his needs. In all do- 
mains, including that of food, he is satisfied with very little. He is without 
choice, without discrimination; and it is precisely choice and the possibility 
of choice that characterize the human manner of satisfying needs. This 
renunciation relieves him of the necessity of making an adaptive effort. 

Personality is a continuous creation; it is formed in the course of experi- 
ences that tend to accomplish an adjustment to reality. From this point of 
view, personality can be defined as a persistent tendency to achieve certain 


forms and qualities of adjustment. It is the conflicted or dissociated situations 


which indicate the moment when man must find a new avenue of adjust- 
ment. Individuals differ not only in the mechanisms they utilize and in the 
quality of their adjustments, but also in their ability to tolerate conflictive 
situations and frustrations; this last idea has become one of the most impor- 
tant for psychology. 

It is the adjustment to conflicts which structures the personality, begin- 
ning with the central core of needs and with the possibilities (or the limita- 
tions) of realization, action, and effort. Between these two absolute poles 
of conduct there is a constant interaction. It is the needs which, at a certain 
stage, give rise to the development of the possibilities of action and, in the 
last analysis, needs can condition aptitudes. Thus, in certain cases (if not in 
every case), a lack of aptitudes, a weakness of effort, find their origin in a 
defect or in an atrophy of needs and interests. Inversely, the exercise of 
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aptitudes, particularly if it is crowned with success (law of success‘), causes 
new needs to appear, or tends to refine, to sublimate existing needs. In 
practice, this dialectic is complicated by the role of others’ needs, and the 
psychological integration of the individual is subordinate to and rounded 
out by his social integration. 


We will now undertake a concise description of the phases of desociali- 
zation.5 

The shaping of the hobo’s personality. At this point we will characterize the 
first phase of desocialization as an aggression in response to frustration; the 
second phase is regressive; the third is that of fixation; the fourth is marked 
by resignation. 

1. The first, aggressive phase is a period of activity. Here we find at- 
tempts to readapt to external conditions; the personality and its internal 
world remain unchanged. A more or less brutal and serious occurrence 
provokes this phase (a death in the family, infirmity, disappointment in 
love, loss of social position, etc.). The individual’s preoccupation then be- 
comes the reestablishment of what seems to have unsettled him; he wants 
to return to the past, toa “normal” (in other words, customary) existence.° 
The person and his intimate universe still remain intact; there is not yet 
awareness of the “original newness” of the situation, nor of its equally new 
demands. 

However, at this very first stage, the old, familiar mechanisms which 
enable the individual to live and to satisfy his elementary or superfluous 
needs are no longer at play as they were in the past. His life is impover- 
ished; his possibilities of action, his liberties are lessened, diminished, de- 
graded; his contacts with his surroundings are filled with uneasiness (others 
might think that he wants something from them); unforeseen and unex- 
pected obstacles arise with every small tendency toward self-realization. 
What matters at this moment is the re-creation of the past, “‘at any cost.” It 
is the values attributed to this past, as regards the stimuli of action, which 
will determine the attitudes and the behavior of the individual. The 
strength of the attachment to these values, or if you wish, the power of the 
needs that they symbolize, will play an important role in the outcome of 
the conflict. It is the attachment to these norms which helps determine the 
threshold of resistance to desocialization. The individual achieves self- 


4. D. Lagache, L’ Unité de la Psychologie (Paris, P.U.F., 1949). 
5. A. Vexliard, Le Clochard, ed. Desclée de Brouwer, to appear in 1957. 


6. This is also the hope of communities after a crisis, a war. 
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realization in proportion to the strength of his needs. Of course, his self- 
realization also depends upon his abilities and the conditions of his milieu. 
But, without needs, neither capacities nor the milieu play a role. This is 
why it is important to concentrate far more upon needs than upon capaci- 
ties or aptitudes for effort. 

During the course of the first phase, however, the future hobo rubs 
shoulders with a world new to him, one that he does not yet recognize as 
his own. The aggressiveness which develops in the effort to re-create the 
past is equally at play, in an inverse sense, in his rejection of new compan- 
ions. But the new need is such that these men have common interests. 
They must communicate in order to exchange insights. In this way, a new 
world opens up which one does not wish, as yet, to acknowledge. 

2. The second phase, regressive, withdrawn, is introduced by the duration 
of a new, alien, strange situation which is beginning to become familiar. 
To deny the new situation is to avoid becoming aware of it and to refuse to 
perform the actions it implies; for example, to sign up as an unemployed, 
an indigent, as someone having the right to seek help. During the first 
period, the “old,” “normal” world was still seen as familiar, humane, and 
benevolent. From now on, under the influence of a feeling of self-depreci- 
ation in regard to that world, its affective aspect will alter; it will appear to 
be hostile, alien, unfamiliar; it is no longer “my” universe wherein I used 
to live; the welcoming universe in which I had my place. The universe 
which is apprehended from now on rejects me, it is a universe that does not 
love me. The vision of the world changes with the settings and the form of 
the new activity. 

But the new actions, having become inevitable, even though the person 
might not be aware of this, call for a change in his concept of the universe. 
A person expresses a certain notion of the universe; he expresses it by his 
acts. Inversely, an action imposed from the outside will sooner or later 
determine a new orientation in his vision of the universe and of himself. 
Subsequently, actions become regressive, that is to say, they are on an 
inferior plane socially as well as psychologically, although they require a 
fresh and exhausting effort. A protracted or repeated setback likewise en- 
tails a sudden change, often moving from individual competition toward a 
desire for social cooperation. 

But although the hope of finding the old world again still remains, re- 
peated setbacks give rise to the fear of fresh disappointments and decrease 
the energy and enthusiasm required for those undertakings that might 
reright the situation. 

On the other hand, privations and physical restrictions are accentuated. 
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All that one owned was sold for a niggardly price and objects of value 
found their way to the pawn shop. A fourth, or perhaps only a tenth, of 
the real value was realized. The person hopes to see them again, since he 
did not sell them. Actually, he will never see them again. 

The tacit disapproval of those that surround the person aggravates the 
situation from a psychological point of view. Our social philosophy is such 
that he considers himself responsible for his failures and this he explains by 
his lack of ability. From then on he becomes aware of the social barriers 
which exist at all levels insofar as his personal distress is concerned. The 
occasional triumphs of others only emphasize his own feeling of personal 
inadequacy. And this is precisely the kind of feeling that further decreases 
his chances of subsequent success. In this restricted universe, harassed by 
obstacles, the individual will tend to exaggerate the objective difficulties. 

A new world enters into his personality; he is upsetting the moral, so- 
cial, conceptual norms that he acquired in the course of his education. So- 
ciety, which was portrayed as a benevolent refuge, offering security in 
exchange for a few sacrifices, becomes a hostile step-mother. 

A return to the past is increasingly problematical. The situation which 
only yesterday seemed to be accidental, unbelievable, unreal, becomes the 
unique and inevitable reality. But this new reality is unbearable because of 
the unaccustomed material privations it imposes, as well as the spiritual 
conflicts it arouses. 

Salvation lies in action, in an act that will tend to determine a new 
world. This is the third phase. 

3. In the course of the third phase, the unbearable conflict must be re- 
solved by an act that calls for a break with the past. During the first phase, 
the man was subject to external pressure, but he rejected the reality in the 
midst of which he had lived, nonetheless, for a few weeks or months. 

When, during the second phase, he becomes aware of the definitive 
nature of his position, he is already lagging behind reality: the “normal” 
situation that he was seeking to re-create no longer exists. From now on he 
is already part of another category of men than the one to which he pre- 
viously belonged. He preserves, however, an awareness of the man that 
he was and that he no longer is. 

All the elements which, in the past, had insured a continuation of mate- 
rial life, an impression of mastery and at times of perfection, everything 
that was likely to inspire admiration, respect, or at least approval in those 
about him, and which gave him a feeling of peace, of security, of confi- 
dence—all these are hanging by a thread, have vanished; but they are not, 


or so he thinks, dead. 
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It would scarcely be honest to say, as is often done, that men resign 
themselves easily to physical, psychological, and social failure. 

From the very first shock, the individual experiences a decrease in his 
social contacts: friends disappear, and anyway, does he really care about 
seeing them? Yet this desertion is accompanied by a painful sense of frus- 
tration, of disappointment, of failure and self-deprecation which is far 
from furthering any sustained effort. Too, he must bear up under the more 
or less veiled attitude of contemptuous pity in those around him. Failure 
carries with it social disapproval: “he meant well,” “he’s imprudent,” 
“he’s no good at anything and lazy,” “‘irresponsible,” “he better take him- 
self in hand,” etc. The more or less deliberate lack of understanding of 
others’ misfortunes and the evaluating rationalization of this attitude are 
fairly general. An uneasy conscience hides behind irony. Contempt and 
disparagement represent society’s powerful defensive weapons against 
those who have come to grief. Not so long ago people laughed openly at 
the infirmities of hunchbacks, cripples, and blind people. Theatrical 
farces and comedies give proof of this state of mind. In such an atmosphere 
the peace of mind of a man who has met with misfortune is disturbed and 
he yields to self-doubt, worry, and anguish. 

During the first phase, a new fact heralded a break with social ties. In the 
course of the third phase it was again a new fact that opened the door wider 
upon a new universe: upon that universe that existed outside of organized 
society; an asocial, at times anti-social universe. From then on, the way 
back was to become even more difficult, for objective reasons. 

The new fact of the third phase is the means that the individual is obliged 
to utilize in order to meet the elementary needs of life, since socially ac- 
ceptable means have become inaccessible. No longer able to obtain what 
he needs by offering the usual exchange, he learns to receive without giv- 
ing anything. 

His new life is characterized by its basic irregularity. Everything is tem- 
porary: work as well as begging, ransacking hovels as well as thieving. 
What matters above all is the need to escape hunger, cold, and slow death, 
whose close presence has become familiar. 

It is mainly during the course of the third phase that the apprentice hobo 
begins to drink. At first he drinks to forget; then drink becomes a need in 
itself. From now on the new companions from whom he had fled are ac- 
cepted; his way of speaking changes; former contacts are forgotten, aban- 
doned. The new way of life has begun in fact even though it is not yet 
acknowledged officially. 

But the factual situation is not yet accepted and the individual does not 
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belong to either of the two worlds. This is the most acute moment of the 
conflictive crisis. When the evolution becomes fixed at this level the result 
is frequently suicide. 

A vagabond who has reached this stage can be recognized by his char- 
acteristic behavior: in the streets and the cafés he makes long speeches to 
explain his situation; he blames himself. What he is doing is bad, he knows 
it; he would like to find a way out, he would like to reform. But this man, 
who is already part of the “other” world, if only in his appearance, does 
not appeal to the audience of “this world.” He merely inspires contempt 
and irony. Action entails still more decisive victories. The way back is 
barred if the vagabond is going to subsist, to meet his needs, in this strange 
world; “a man overboard,” Paulian writes in this connection.” Further- 
more, privations have decreased his needs. If powerful needs subsist despite 
privations, resistance is stronger, more stubborn. 

One final conflict remains to be dealt with: to come to terms with the 
objective situation. In order to be acceptable, the situation will be rational- 
ized, given some merit. New actions and a new way of life must be justified 
in the individual’s own eyes as well as in those of others. He must be able to 
say and to demonstrate that “what I do is a good thing.” 

The internal travail will take place during the fourth phase. 

4. The fourth phase of resignation in regard to his former world is also 
that of evaluating the new one. It is at this stage that the formula “nothing 
to do about it” is predominant; and one observes the “classic’”’ hobo, living 
at peace with himself, “philosopher,” “libertarian,” content with his lot, 
even proud of his condition and determined to remain a hobo until death. 
Here we find the mechanism of an autistic rationalization, minimizing 
others and the “normal” world; a negation of old values, even censure of 
them. 

In the beginning, the individual was called upon to struggle against ob- 
jective difficulties and obstacles that were beyond his control. From now 
on the main obstacle to his social integration lies within himself. This in- 
ternal metamorphosis which affects the very foundations of his personality 
enables him to liquidate his conflicts, to discover new channels of adapta- 
tion, of relative internal harmony and stability. Self-approbation becomes 
a vital condition of this stability, a guarantee of survival. 

Henceforth, the social values which constituted the normal stimuli for 
action are rejected; they are unnecessary, cumbersome, and awkward. The 


7. L. Paulian, Paris qui mendie (Paris, Ollendorf, 1894), p. 24, 8th ed.; Eng. ed.: London & 
New York, Arnold, 1897. 
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previous stages created a favorable climate for the internalization of new 
norms that gravitate around two poles: refusal to work and an attachment 
to what the hobo calls his “freedom.” 

While the third phase was one of self-accusation, of self-reprobation, 
the fourth phase will be one of finding merit in the present situation. The 
individual begins to appreciate certain companions with whom he has had 
useful contacts. His way of life causes him to drop old habits, old ties, 
affective bonds; past needs create new ones whose principal characteristic is 
weakness: he concentrates upon being attached to nothing and to no one. 
The new world has become familiar. The old world inspires only contempt 
and indifference. This is the means of solving the acute conflict of the third 
phase and of living at peace with oneself. 


The essential value of this new life is mainly its negative characteristic: 
the rejection of social and moral disciplines and, above all, the rejection of 
the value of work as a symbol of human dignity. 

Social non-cooperation and negativism entail important psychological 
consequences because the disciplines of work are normally man’s guides in 
all his acts. These psychological consequences will be examined more 
closely. The analysis will center on the relationships between the dissolu- 
tion of needs and aptitudes, on the notions of instability and steadfastness, 
and finally on the hobo’s immaturity. 

Needs and aptitudes. To describe the metamorphosis in the hobo’s per- 
sonality is one way of demonstrating that even the adult individual can 
experience profound changes. Of course a historical link between actual 
changes of the personality and the structures established in the past exists; 
this is not necessarily a genetic link. Specifically, infantile experiences do 
not completely explain the socialized forms of the metamorphoses and do 
not enable one to predict them. 

Certainly all the vagabonds that we have studied have not gone through 
the four phases in as typical a fashion as those we have described. In many 
instances, we were dealing with “incomplete” personalities, whose lives 
were lacking those important elements necessary to the normal course of 
social development. 

There are some individuals—“uprooted” people, for example—in 
whom not only did those aptitudes that might have sustained them in life 
never have the chance to evolve, but whose experience of life as well was 
so impoverished that, lacking models, opportunities for identification, 
their elementary needs never even had the chance to develop. The result is 
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a corresponding atrophy of emotional life. Those who have arrived at the 
threshold of adult life in so incomplete a state are incapable of understand- 
ing the complexity of relationships and adjustments that they must main- 
tain with the external world which is their environment. They have not 
learned that success and failure can exist and they do not know how to face 
them. They are ignorant of the role of love as well as that of hatred. Con- 
fronted by other people, they do not know how to trust or to suspect, how 
to accept or reject them. In other words, lacking a socialized development 
of their needs, they have not worked out emotional responses and are 
ignorant of the possible adjustments as well as the possible hazards these 
entail. 

This is not a matter of an affective morbid development, as in the case of 
a neurosis, but rather of an incomplete development. The situation of these 
people was not created by a decisive factor originating in affective con- 
flicts, but by a lack of development that makes such conflicts impossible. 
In the neurotic, “the emotional responses suffered a defeat at the start, in an 
abnormal way, by producing a series of increasingly intolerable situa- 
is 

The development of a capacity to work is subordinate to the develop- 
ment of needs, without which effort is vain and becomes absurd. 

Instability and steadfastness. Every man’s behavior is a changing one; so 
that one cannot infer with any certainty from past behavior what future 
behavior will be. One cannot postulate a rigid determinism in this domain. 
This means that, to a certain extent, the behavior of all men is unstable. In 
order to clearly explain the notion of instability, many writers have tried 
to relate it to psychomotor instability (which is valid in studying the in- 
stability of children).? Marie and Meunier had already written that “vaga- 
bonds are essentially maladjusted people because of psychomotor instabil- 
ity.”’° Other writers link unstable behavior to mental instability, to delu- 
sions (Ideenflucht, a term used by the German psychologists). The Anglo- 
Saxons explain this same behavior by a prior affective instability. There are 
even some who use the expression “unstable person” as the equivalent of a 
psychopathic personality, or one afflicted with some kind of mental dis- 
order. 

8. D. Stafford-Clark, Psychiatry Today (London, Penguin Books, 1952), and ed., 1953, 

. 76. 

' 9. J. Abramson, L’Enfant et l’ Adolescent instables (Paris, P.U.F., 1940), cf., G. Huyer, the 
preface to this work. A.P.-L. Beley, L’En fant instable (Paris, P.U.F., 1951), G. Neron, L’ Enfant 
vagabond (Paris, P.U.F., 1952), p. 39. 

to. Marie and Meunier, Les Vagabonds (Paris, Giard & Briére, 1908), p. 306. 
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Unstable adults rarely show evidence of unstable psychomotor char- 
acteristics. What do we know about them? A study of their lives reveals a 
series of different employments, of different professions. Many of these 


jobs were given up after a few days. Such individuals never experienced 


permanent affection, but some of them had many affairs; unhappy, they 
sought only immediate pleasures. 

A deeper analysis of their behavior shows that they react impulsively; at 
times they are filled with enthusiasm, at other times they are quickly dis- 
appointed. They do not accept the consequences of their experiences and 
seem incapable of profiting by them. Occasionally they give evidence of 
great effort but they always lack perseverance. They are not very sincere 
because they are not very convinced; they change their opinion readily, in- 
fluenced by an impulse or a suggestion of the moment." Although they 
seem to be very demanding, they are indifferent to the needs of others. 
They function solely on the basis of their aversion to any permanent at- 
tachment; they are without roots, without bonds, rebellious, and often 
unhappy. They are only faithful to their unfaithfulness. Since they are the 
friends of no one, they are their own worst enemies. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, they possess some gift or talent, they may achieve spectacular suc- 
cess. But they are not able to derive any benefit from this because of their 
perverse, rebellious, turbulent attitude. However, their intellectual level is 
usually low; they let the opportunities and possibilities available to then 
slip away. A succession of setbacks and disappointments causes them to seek 
refuge in alcoholism, in drugs, in prostitution or in suicide; or else, because 
of their weakness they merely await their turn to die.” 

We are excluding from the above the several millions of people who 


join the ranks of the unstable and could present an analogous picture, as a 


consequence of unfavorable social conditions. For, as we have seen, agricul- 
ture and industry “need a great number of temporary workers.” 

The unstable person’s cycle can also serve as a description of emotional 
immaturity which frequently explains the anti-social conduct of the delin- 
quent.'4 The lack ofa need for attachments among unstable people stems 


11. V. Cyril-E. Berger, Tétes baissées (Paris, Ollendorf, 1908), p. 260. 

12. Ibid., p. 4. 

13. H. A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems, 3d ed. rev. (New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1932), p. 437. 

14. D. Lagache, “Rapport de Psycho-Crimogénése,” Actes du Congrés international de 
Criminologie (Paris, P.U.F., 1950), reprinted in Bulletin de Psychologie, Il (Paris, Sorbonne, 
Nov. 31, 1950), p. 64; K. Findeeslaes, The Psychoanalytical Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
quency (New York, International Universities Press, 1947). 
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very understandably from the fact that their first infantile experiences did 
not teach them to love, to grow fond of a person who was worthy of their 
affection. As Elizabeth Rotten so aptly writes, what the young vagabonds 
are deprived of is “experience of the elementary loyalties that bind mem- 
bers of a healthy family together and which are the prototype of stead fast- 
ness.”"*5 The absence of an apprenticeship in elementary loyalties is re- 
flected in their entire affective life and this permeates thoroughly their 
needs and their behavior. 

However, an unstable person can also manifest a certain kind of affective 
richness, unknown in the “normal” world. The unstable hobo does not 
strive toward a single goal, he does not seek gain or profit, he knows no 
responsibilities. His freer spirit is more inclined to be moved by the acci- 
dents of life, by the hazards of the road. He has renounced in advance all 
hope of improving his lot and permits himself to live a life that is beyond 
the reach of social regulations, that is full of diversity and of the unforeseen. 
This represents the “bohemian” aspect of the vagabond’s life, his “liber- 
ties’ which are basically so illusory. 

Human needs develop, become enriched, and change in the very process 
of being satisfied. Satisfying old needs engenders new ones. Inversely, pre- 
mature, imposed renunciation of the satisfaction of needs is the result of 
precocious frustrations which go back to the first contacts of the organism 
with its environment. It is the habit of renunciation that creates the hobo. 
However, the social organization must regard the satisfaction of human 
needs as its principal task. It tends, indeed, to disappear when it no longer 
fulfills this role." The socialization of an individual is above all an adaptive 
socialization of his needs, and “the social nature of man is a complex sys- 
tem of responses to needs,”?7 

It is the lack of organization, of hierarchization of needs that explains in 
the first place the hobo’s instability and lack of steadfastness. It is, actually, 
needs that organize “perception, apperception, intellection, the will (cona- 
tion) and action, so that action takes a certain direction for the purpose of 
changing an existing situation which seems unsatisfactory.” 

The fundamental tie that binds man to the world around him is estab- 


15. E. Rotten, Enfance vagabonde (Paris, UNESCO, 1951), p. 12. 
16. R. Linton, Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York, Columbia University Press, 


1945; 1947), p- 18. 
17. R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York, Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 20. 


18. H. A. Murray, Exploration de la Personnalité (Paris, P.U.F., 1947), p. 44; Eng. ed.: 
New York & London, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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lished by the nature of his needs, which stimulate his activity; his life de- 
pends upon the external world because he is engaged in continuous ex- 
changes with it. But man has contact with nature solely because of the so- 
cial environment in which he evolves. His most “natural” needs are always 
socialized. Their most immediate object assumes the character of an insti- 
tution, in the broadest sense of the term, an institution that entails rites, 
traditions, and, above all, a spatiotemporal and interpersonal discipline. 
These are so many stabilizing elements. 

Needs represent, then, the real bond between man and the world, be- 
tween the organism and the situation. Seen in this light, man depends upon 
something other than himself: On the other hand, needs, as a stimulant for 
action and for effort, determine the direction of activity as well as its inten- 
sity, and confer upon man his “personality,” the special trait of the 
individual. 

Therefore, one can legitimately affirm that the personality is molded, 
structured, oriented, and directed by needs. The evolution of needs and the 
creation of the personality depend, in large measure, upon the gratifications 
and the frustrations which have the same repercussions on an individual’s 
awareness of self as do triumphs and defeats. It is the succession of these 
“episodes” (Murray) that represents the history of the individual." 

The degradation of the vagabond’s needs results in the disorganized 
conduct that characterizes an unstable existence. The hobo obeys his in- 
ternal impulses far less than external, elementary stimulants; he responds to 
the change of times and of seasons; his relations with other men have no 
continuity, his ties to social institutions are of the weakest, the most incon- 
sistent. The vagabond’s instability as well as other traits of his nature which 
are so often stressed—his laziness, his love of freedom—are the consequence 
mainly of the low, degraded level of his needs, of their lackof socialization. 

If it is true that the hobo’s condition is characterized by a decrease in his 
needs, and that this attenuates their qualitative role in the personality struc- 
ture, then we are dealing with a category of human beings to whom clas- 
sical concepts of psychology can be applied only with the greatest reserva- 
tions. 

Indeed, a degradation of needs results in: 


1. An attenuation, almost a total absence in certain areas of conflicts and 


tensions. 
2. To the extent that the matter of “resolving conflicts” does not arise, 


to. H. A. Murray, op. cit., pp. 10, 42 and passim. 
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the question of the individual’s adaptation does not arise, either. The hobo 
is a man who achieves to the fullest complete adjustment to himself and to 
his environment. This adaptation, it is conceded, stems in substance from a 
lowering of the standards of aspiration. 

This situation enables us to understand why the hobo is commonly con- 
sidered a “happy” man and why cynical philosophy, which is traditionally 
the philosophy of vagabonds, places happiness where there is a suppression 
of needs. 

3. A lack of needs results in behavior devoid of goals, of motivation, of 
any definite orientation or anticipation; this is the consequence of pro- 
longed frustrations and leads to resignation. 

4. If, in the last analysis, personality can be defined by a hierarchy and 
by the reciprocal relations of needs, it would seem that the problem of the 
hobo’s personality would be considerably reduced. But if one approaches 
this problem from a practical point of view, one must begin with the de- 
velopment of needs and not with a reeducation of effort. 

5. The hobo acknowledges only a very limited area to which he can 
attribute superior or inferior values, in which he can express preferences, a 
choice. That is why he cares about nothing. It is also the reason for and the 
origin of his instability. We have used the term “‘lack of steadfastness” be- 
cause it best expresses the absence of an attachment to things, to men, to 
ideas. This term is also preferable to the word “disloyalty” often used by 
psychologists. Indeed, the word steadfastness expresses the idea of inter- 
personal relations, while the concept of loyalty derives from law, which 
implies impersonal, objective relations. 

The hobo’s immaturity. It is the sum of characteristics resulting from a 
degradation of needs that is interpreted as the vagabond’s lack of maturity. 
We have already observed that a comparison of the vagabond with the 
child or the adolescent who refuses to grow up has become a classical one. 
Analysis of the vagabond’s conduct reveals, in reality, that, like the child, 
he seems dependent, suggestible, irresponsible, incapable of cooperating, 
of taking into account the needs of others, and, on the other hand, he is 
incapable of making an efficacious and sustained effort, of meeting new 
situations; this is mainly due to the rigidity of his attitude and to his 
inhibitions. According to accepted concepts, these are regressive character- 
istics associated with the hobo as well as with the child or the neurotic. It 
would then seem that in the hobo’s case, as in the neurotic’s, the complex 
behavior adapted by the adult is replaced by the naive, over-simplified 
behavior of the child. 
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But the hobo’s maladjusted behavior originated in different psychologi- 
cal mechanisms and should not, it seems, have the same significance as that 
of the neurotic; so that it is valid to wonder whether the terms “immatu- 
rity” and “regression” are altogether applicable in his case. 

It is useful to bear in mind that the notion of immaturity is used in a very 
general way to explain “deviant” behavior as contrasted to the socially 
recognized norms of conduct. In the last instance, one could say that the 
term “immaturity” applies to the undesirable behavior or state of being. 
From a psychological point of view such undesirable states exist; this char- 
acteristic seems most often to be valid when the notion of immaturity is 
applied to backwardness or deficiencies of an intellectual order, which of- 
ten originates in an under-developed nervous system.”° But the term “im- 
maturity” is also applied to behavior that is undesirable from a moral or 
social point of view. We know the importance attributed to “affective im- 
maturity” in the genesis of anti-social behavior, mainly in adolescents or in 
children." It is true that according to the observations of writers who up- 
hold this thesis, such a concept is valid; but the generalization and the ex- 
tension of this hypothesis to include the whole sphere of criminal acts seem 
far less valid, especially when one remembers the high degree of organiza- 
tion and of cohesion which professional criminality demands.?? On the 
contrary, the theory of affective or even intellectual immaturity is under- 
standably applicable to the majority of semi-delinquents, to delinquents 
who are still minors and who act almost without any discretion. Their 
offenses are poorly conceived and end immediately, or at least very soon, 
in failure. This concept, it must be understood, is applied to offenses that 
are but symptoms of neurotic conflict. In any case, it is wise to remember 
that perhaps we are too inclined to use the word “immaturity” to mean 
socially undesirable behavior. 

One point on which all the writers agree is that the notion of maturity 
implies that of independence, in the psychological sense of the word. “A 
complete adult,” H. Mounier writes, “is one who acts by himself, which 
does not mean that he acts and judges alone, but he does so as a last resort 
even if this last resort might bid him to willingly trust, not for support or 
out of weakness, in another’s judgment, in another solution than his 


own,’’?3 


20. As cerebral pneumography reveals in particular. 


N 


1. K. Friedlander, op. cit. 
22. E. H. Sutherland, The Professional Thief (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
23. E. Mounier, Traité du Caractére (Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1947), pp. 453-54. 
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However, in fact if not in theory, we judge the independence or de- 
pendence of a person, psychologically speaking, in relation to his conduct 
in economic and social matters. This concept certainly seems valid in many 
instances where psychological dependence or certain neurotic tendencies 
cause people to live the lives of parasites, like beggars, pimps, thiefs, or 
vagabonds. But here again, hasty generalizations tend to classify as “de- 
pendents,” in the psychological sense, all those individuals who have not 
acquired a sufficient economic independence; and this judgment is made in 
a society such as ours, which maintains a large number of people in a state 
of social dependence, even of infantilism “which the word paternalism 
very aptly describes.”’4 

A more shrewd approach to the notion of maturity further illustrates its 
conventional and conformist nature. For this reason, American writers, in 
defining maturity from a psychological point of view, place particular em- 
phasis on two specific points: an adult must be relatively well-satisfied with 
his lot, not rebellious toward his superiors, and, above all, he must be 
capable of tolerating frustrations.?5 

The emphasis placed upon the ability to tolerate frustrations is some- 
what suspect, not psychologically speaking, but from the social and moral 
viewpoint. It is quite accurate to say that maturity implies the capacity to 
face the obstacles and difficulties of new situations even when they are 
frustrating. The adult must be able to stand up to this with a minimum of 
affective disturbance. But it is going much further to declare that life is 
nothing but conflict, frustration, and tragedy and that, after all, “we must 
break once for all with the confused dream of an existence simply beyond 
the reach of chance and tragedy. Absolute protection against conflict or 
suffering is a mirage.” 

This states in clear terms that man must give up any attempt, any battle, 
to ameliorate his existence. While it is true that conflict and frustrations are 
inevitable in life, one has at least the right to ask the question: “What con- 
flicts? What frustrations?” Although it is understandable that in earlier 
days, because of a lack of necessary goods, man had to suffer hunger and 
cold, are these same frustrations normal in our society? Frustrations and 


24. P. Chauchard, La Physiologie des Moeurs (Paris, P.U.F., 1953). 


25. L. Cole, Psychology of Adolescence (New York, Rinehart, 1947), p. 631; E. F. Williams, 
Adolescence (New York, Fusser & Richmond, 1930), p. 16; R. G. Kuhlen, The Psychology of 
Adolescent Development (New York, Harper & Bros., 1952), p. $73- 


26. Charles Hartshorne, “Chance, Love and Incompatibility,” Philosophical Review, Sept. 
1949, No. 3, p. 447. 
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conflicts, as well as almost all the concepts that psychology deals with, are 
historical categories; in order to make sure of the validity of these con- 
cepts, one should demand that they be expressed in concrete terms at every 
moment so that one can verify whether or not they correspond to the 
realities of time and place which serve as their framework. 

If immaturity is characterized by a lack of independence, the hobo 
would be entirely adult for, actually, he depends upon no one. To the 
extent to which he is confused with beggars, which is far from being justi- 
fied, he can be described as dependent only in regard to the economic or- 
der, and not the psychological. Moreover, we must point out that the 
notion of economic dependence has undergone important changes in the 
course of the last few years; these changes are deserving of closer study. 
Millions of individuals who would have been considered “dependents” 
twenty or thirty years ago (the unemployed, the poor, the crippled, the 
sick) today have acquired “rights” and society has acknowledged its “obli- 
gation” toward them; this new concept tends to restrict considerably the 
notion of economic dependence. 

As this concept, whose importance from a psychological and sociologi- 
cal point of view has not been adequately emphasized, is extended to those 
whose personalities have been twisted or broken by society, the number of 
people classified as “dependents” will tend to decrease still further. 

If we define maturity, as do most writers, in terms of psychological in- 
dependence, then the notion of immaturity is a very inadequate explana- 
tion of the hobo’s condition. The most we can say here is that, as in other 
cases, we are dealing with a socially undesirable situation. And so it would 
be well to seek another answer and to extricate our thinking from psycho- 
logical fatalism. 


The preceding phenomenological description enables us to draw some 
conclusions which, without pretending to be original, are nonetheless 
deserving of attention. 

In the study of vagrancy, as in the somewhat similar field of criminol- 
ogy, our knowledge, theories, methods, and explanations have a normative 
goal: that of combatting the dangerous evils of society and of rescuing 
individuals. 

In the social sciences pure empiricism is a myth that we must defeat. 
We study a problem because it exists in reality, in other words, it possesses 
a priori positive or negative “values.” The search for the “remedies” of 
social evils is also part of the social sciences and it is futile not to acknowl- 
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edge this. “Disinterested”’ research in this connection can constitute only 
one phase of the sociologist’s or the psychologist’s activity. 

“Tt is evident,” Daniel Lagache writes, “that concepts of the normal and 
of the pathological are also axiological concepts, that diagnosis of neuroses 
or of psychoses implies value judgments.”?7 

The “fatalistic” conclusions of some researchers or practitioners who 
have studied vagabonds (or criminals) are only partial ones; according to 
them “nothing can be done” for these men, they can no longer be in- 
tegrated into the community. Such conclusions are possible only if one 
fails to take into account the profound metamorphoses that the adult per- 
sonality undergoes under the stress of certain kinds of life situations. We 
have described these metamorphoses. 

If we want to reintegrate these isolated and forgotten men, whom we 
call hoboes, into a normal life, we must first of all allow for these personal- 
ity changes. Not so long ago one might have thought of tubercular pa- 
tients, even those who were cured, as “lazy.” Today we understand that 
one must not only treat the illness and teach the patients new trades, but 
also provide for a period of “readaptation of effort.” 

We must make use of the same principles in regard to hoboes, while 
utilizing methods suitable to their situations and which they themselves 
would, in part, create, as is done in group psychotherapy or in psycho- 
didactics. But these methods, which can serve as a point of departure, must 
be refashioned by the participants themselves. 

Social measures alone are powerless to remedy the fact of vagrancy; no 
more can psychological methods be applied without the help of society. 
The hobo can become a social threat, as the penal theory suggests. But he 
becomes a threat because he finds himself in a situation conducive to this 
outcome. Penal repression has never been an effective remedy. 

We know, for example, that in present-day France more than 80,000 
people migrate yearly from the country to the city without any prior 
preparation for this entirely new mode of life. The majority of these 
80,000 are young people. It is easy to predict that sooner or later the iso- 
lated ones will become hoboes. Foreseeing this, has anything been done to 
make welcome these new arrivals to the city? ; 

The first task to be undertaken should be that of receiving and orienting 
these isolates. The second task should be that of readapting to a normal life 
those who have remained out of circulation for too long. 

But any action of this kind should avoid standardized methods. Above 


27. D. Lagache, op. cit., p. 64. 
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all, in order to achieve satisfactory results, one must take the individuals 
themselves into account—their essential differences, their hopes, their po- 
tentialities, as well as their limitations. These are the realities which we 
must frankly face. At the same time, we must be wary of the myths and 
legends deeply rooted in public opinion, specifically those that depict the 
hobo as “‘a happy man.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Paul Rivet 


EARLY CONTACTS BETWEEN 


POLYNESIA AND AMERICA 


A considerable body of corroborative evidence, of a linguistic as well as 
a cultural order, attests to the authenticity of traditional tales referring to 
contacts between the islands of Oceania and the American continent 
during the pre-Columbian era. 

In the first place, it is well known that there is close resemblance be- 
tween some words in the languages of the western watershed of South 
America and those of Oceania, notably the Polynesian. These similarities 
have to do with words designating certain cultivated plants and other 
objects.” 

If I am not mistaken, the botanist Berthold Seeman was the first to 
note, in 1866, that the name of the sweet potato (Ipomea Batatas, Poiret; 
Convolvolus Batatas, Linnaeus; Batatas edulis, Chois) is identical in the 
Quechua and the Polynesian languages. Many botanists and ethnologists 
have since emphasized this interesting point. 

Here is a detailed study of the facts: in Polynesia, the sweet potato is 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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called kumara, in the Maori language, in Mangareva, Paumotu, Rapa Nui, 
and Rarotonga; kumala, in Tonga; kumad, in the Marquesas; ’umala, in 
Samoa; umara or umaa, in Tahiti; uala or uwala, in Hawaii; ku’a’ra, in 
Mangaia. 

Outside the Polynesian world, the word penetrated to the Fiji Islands, 
Sa’a, and Ulava (kumara); to Ruk in the Caroline Islands (kamal), and to 
New Caledonia (kumala); in Santo, vara is the yam. 

Is the word strictly speaking Polynesian, or does it belong to a common 
Malayo-Polynesian stock? I am unable to say. In most of the Indonesian 
and Melanesian dialects the accepted word for sweet potato differs. How- 
ever, in certain Indonesian dialects, such as Mon Khmer and Papuan, and 
even in some languages of India, this plant or similar tubers (the yam and 
its varieties [Dioscorea], the Plectarnthus tuberosus, the taro [Colocasia 
esculenta|, the Solanum nigrum) are designated by words which may well 
be related to the Polynesian word kumara. Whatever the relationship 
among these various words may be, it is a definite fact that the form kumara 
is clearly pan-Polynesian. 

In Quechua the story is quite different. The word is limited to the 
northern dialects of the language, Chinchaysuyu and Quitefio; the south- 
ern and central dialects use an entirely different word, apitchu. The first 
text which attests to the northern form of the word is a narration dated 
June 5, 1582, describing the Cafiaribamba region of Ecuador; in a list of 
plants cultivated by the natives we read “‘comales, que quiere decir ca- 
motes.” 

The notion that the word kumar is indeed peculiar to the northern 
dialects of the Peruvian Quechua is supported in dictionaries of 1586, 
1604, 1614, 1700, and 1754, the form apitchu being given for the central 
and southern dialects. 

Modern dictionaries of Ecuadorian Quechua confirm its existence, in 
the forms kumar and kumal, in the Kitefio dialect which lacks the form 
apitchu. Only very recently does the northern form appear in the dialects 
of the south. In 1853, Tschudi knows only the word apitchu. Middendorf 
was the first, in 1890, to put in his Cuzco dialect "kumara, with the meaning 
of “camote blanco.” Recently an American botanist has noted that in the 
villages of San Miguel and Santa Ana "kumara designates the sweet varie- 
ties and apitchu the starchy varieties of the batata. 

Aymara, the second language of Peru, has the same word as the 
Quechua of the center and the south; however, a 1901 list of plants of the 
region of La Paz, Bolivia, gives kumar as the Aymar4 name for the sweet 
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potato. Confirmation of these facts would indicate contamination of the 
Quechua dialects after the discovery of America. 

The word kumar penetrated every region in which missionaries intro- 
duced Quechua as part of their evangelistic effort: on the Ucayali, in the 
region of Maynas and on the high Caqueta, in the forms kumal and (rarely) 
kumai, which may be a typographical error. Outside the northern Quechua 
domain but one American language, the Kuna of Colombia, has a com- 
parable word for the sweet potato: kwalu (cf. uwala, uala in Hawaii, 
ku’a’ra in Mangaia). 

The fact that these Quechua and Polynesian words are the same has led 
to speculation as to whether we are witnessing a transmission of a word, 
after the discovery of America, from America to Polynesia or, conversely, 
from Polynesia to America. The second hypothesis is impossible since, as 
I have noted, the word komal is cited in America as early as 1582. Un- 
fortunately, I can offer no analogous fact against the partisans of the first 
hypothesis, unless it could be shown that the Malay word gumbili, cited in 
1520, is indeed related to the Polynesian kumara. 

Besides, while we are sure that the sweet potato existed in America 
before the discovery and certainly at the time of Moche,? i.e. 2,823 years 
ago + 500 according to determinations with Carbon 14, we have no 
comparable proof as regards Polynesia before the arrival of the Europeans; 
Friederici thinks that the plant may have been introduced into Oceania 
with its Quechua name by the Mendafia expedition to the Ellice Islands in 
1568. This suggestion seems to me inadmissible. The fundamental role 
played by the sweet potato in the social life and myths of the Oceanian 
archipelago would seem to indicate that it had been known in the distant 
past. In the second place, it is hardly likely that Mendaiia and his com- 
panions would have called the sweet potato by a name taken from the 
northern Quechua dialects, since the Spanish Americans had already 
adopted both the word batata, borrowed from the Haitian language, and, 
even more widely, the word camote, from the Mexican Nahuatl. Lastly, it 
is unlikely that a word imported so recently would have become pan- 
Polynesian. In this case, it would doubtless have been localized in a few 
dialects, as was the case with camote, introduced into Oceania beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by the Spaniards and restricted to the Subanu language 
of Mindanao (camote) and to the Marianas (kamut). 

Thus it seems to me logical to admit that the use of identical words for 


2. E. Yacovleff and F. L. Herrera, “El Mundo vegetal de los antiguos Peruanos,” Revista 
del Museo nacional, Vol. Ill (Lima, 1934), pp. 241-322; Vol. IV (1935), pp. 29-102. 
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the sweet potato in Polynesia and in a restricted region of America, unless 
it results from a highly unlikely coincidence, can be explained only by 
pre-Columbian relations. 

Friederici? has cited similar examples in the names of the yam, the taro, 
and the sweet potato in Oceania, and that of the batata in the Mu¢ik lan- 
guage of the Peruvian coast. This root, which seems based on an ancient 
word, kapa, is found in more or less similar forms in Polynesian, in Aus- 
tralian, in Austro-Asiatic, where sometimes the initial k becomes g or h and 
very often disappears, giving such forms as ubi, obi, obe, up, ep, ape, while 
the intervocalic p becomes }, v, w, f, h, or even disappears. 

Now, in Mutik, the sweet potato was called op or open, a word which 
has become apene in the modern dialect. The form op fits perfectly into the 
Oceanian linguistic ensemble: open and apene are probably examples of 
secondary lengthening, and one is inclined to wonder whether the 
Quechua apitchu shouldn't be linked to them, with chu possibly a suffix. 

A third instance of botanical linguistic interest was noted by C. F. and 
R. C. Cook in 1918.4 Hibiscus tillaceus Linnaeus, like the sweet potato, is 
known in America and Oceania; its Polynesian name is mao, mau, au, kau, 
fau, vau, becomes moanua on Easter Island. In America the word is found 
designating the same plant or similar textile fiber plants: Hibiscus tillaceus 
L.; Hibiscus elatus Sw., Hibiscus arboreus Dev., Thespesia populnea Soland, 
Sterculia caribaea R. Rr., Sterculia ivira Sw., maho, mahot, mahu in the 
Antilles, Surinam, and Guiana; maxagua, maxaguo, emaxagua in the 
Antilles, Colombia, and the region of the Orinoco; these become da- 
mahagua, da-maagua, de-maxagua in certain of the Antilles, in Columbia 
and the upper Amazon, huamaga in Ecuador.5 

An ethnographical and linguistic detail of the same order, noted in 
1880 by A. Lesson, has to do with the word denoting the “ax” in Poly- 
nesian and in Araukan. Here are the different forms found in the various 
Polynesian dialects: 

3. Georg Friederici, “Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Tuamotu-Inseln,” Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig fir vac 1900 (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 97-176; ““Wissenschaft- 
liche Ergebnisse einer amtlichen Forschungreise nach dem Bismarck-Archipel in Jahre 1908. 


Il. Beitrage zur Vélker und sg ee von Deutsch Neuguinea,” Erganzungsheft, 
No. 5, Mitteilungen aus den deutschen Schutzgebieten (Berlin, 1912). 


4. O. F. and R. C. Cook, “The maho or mahahua as a trans-Pacific plant,” Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, VIII (1918), 153-170. 
5. Georg Friederici, Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch, Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Aus- 


landskunde, Band 53, Reihe B, Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Vol. XXIX (Ham- 
burg, 1947); Francisco J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, 3 vols. (Mexico 
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ax: Maori, Tonga, Futuna, Niue, Ueva, Nukuoro, Fotuna, Ton- 
gareva, Mangaia, Mangareva, the Marquesas 
toki ( iron hatchet: Paumotu 
stone ax: Rapa Nui 
shell hatchet: Nuguria 


toi hatchet: Tahiti 
koi hatchet: Hawaii 


toi hatchet: Samoa 


This word is clearly related to a Malayo-Polynesian root having the 
meaning “‘to strike,” but in the form toki and meaning “ax” it is, like 
kumara, definitely Polynesian and pan-Polynesian. Now, in Araukan, toki 
designates both the “‘stone ax,” which is the insignia of the chief, and, by 
extension, the “chief” himself. Since the word is cited as early as 1606 with 
the meaning of “ax,” any hypothesis of post-Columbian borrowing must 
be rejected. 

Thus, in Peru, in Chile, in the Antilles, and in the northwest part of 
South America, are found four examples of isolated words used in com- 
mon with the Oceanian and, more precisely, the Polynesian. There is 
every indication that these are the result of pre-Columbian borrowing. 
This hypothesis of contact between Oceania and America, before the dis- 
covery of the New World, is confirmed by other facts and by traditions. 

In Chile, on the island of Chiloé, in Llanquihue, Valdivia and Araujo,° 
in Peru,’ in certain regions of Mexico, the Polynesian style of oven is 
used. This oven, a most characteristic element of Polynesian civilization,* 
is a deep one, made by digging in the ground a pit to hold glowing hot 
stones, on which are laid foods (tubers, fish, mollusks, meat) wrapped in 
leaves. The pit is then filled with earth; after a time the foods are cooked, 
then eaten at a banquet by guests who show a joyous gusto so special that 
one is reminded of a ritual feast, a sort of medieval revelry or a saturnalia. 


6. Rodolfo Lenz, Diccionario etimolojico de las voces chilenas derivadas de lenguas indigenas 
americanas (Santiago, 1904-1910, pp. 228-9; Galvarnio Ampuero, “Repertorio folklorico de 
Chiloé,” Archivos de folklore chileno, fasc. 5, no. 5 [Santiago, 1955[), pp- 54-7: 


7. Ernesto Bonilla del Valle, “Pachamanca jaujina,” Turismo, 9th year, no. 119 (Lima, 
May, 1955), p. 6; Manuel E. Ramirez, ““Trabajen! Escarba de papas. Pachamanca i amores de 
campo,” Sarasara, 2d year, no. 11 (Coracora, May, 1943), pp. 9-13; Enrique Palavecino, “Los 
Indos Uru de Iruito,” Runa, Vol. II (Buenos Aires, 1949), pp. 59-88; Sergio Quijada Jara, 
“Algunas comidas tipicas del valle del Mantaro,” Arcivos peuranes de folklore, ist year, no. I 
(Cuzco, 1955), pp. 86-93. 


8. J. Macmillan Brown, The Riddle of the Pacific (London, 1924), p. 265. 
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The Polynesian name for this oven, umu, is not used in America; in Chile 
the Mapuche word curanto (curantu) is used, in Peru the Quechua paca- 
manka, and among the Urus of Iruito the word wajana. 

The ideograph writing of the Huna and Catio? Indians of Colombia, of 
the Venezuelan Chakés" and of the Quechua and Aymara Indians of the 
high Peruvian-Bolivian plateau" offers analogies to the writing system of 
the Easter Islanders, as has been suggested by Eric von Hornbostel'? for 
Kuna writing and Thor Heyerdahl*’ for Chaké writing. 

Artifacts clearly of Polynesian césign, called in Polynesian patu-patu or 
meré have been found in various regions of America. Twenty-one such 
objects are now known: one was found in a mound of the Arkansas River 
region in Colorado, one in California, one in the state of Washington, 
two in Michigan, three in Oregon, two in the Fraser River basin of British 
Columbia, one in Nootka Sound, two on Vancouver Island,"* one in 
Mexico, three in Peru, two in Chile, one at Villavicencio and one in the 
Limay River basin in Argentina; it is not impossible that from this last 
were derived the “cephalomorphic keys” used in Chile and nearby 
Argentine regions, as Imbelloni’’ has suggested. 

Wooden clubs identical to those of the South Sea Islands have been 
found in Peru and among the Tlinkits; a mask which one might guess to 
have come from New Ireland was dug up in an ancient tomb on the 
Atacama coast. These discoveries, like that reported by Father Simon of a 
ship whose form is unknown to the area in a digging near Callao, Peru, 
might well have resulted from the fortuitous and occasional arrival of 
Oceanians in America. 

But the introduction of new words cannot be explained in this way; it 


9. Erland Nordenskidld, “Picture-Writings and Other Documents,” Comparative Ethno- 
graphical Studies, Vol. VII (Géteborg, 1930). 

10. J. M. Cruxent, “Notes on Venezuelan Archaeology,” Selected Papers of the XXIXth 
International Congress of Americanists, New York, 1949, Vol. IIL (Chicago, 1952), pp. 280-94. 

11. Dick Edgar Ibarra Grasso, La escritura indigena andina (La Paz, 1953). 

12. Eric von Hornbostel, “Chinesische Ideogramme in Amerika,” Anthropos, Vol. XXV 
(St.-Gabriel Médling, 1930), pp. 953-60. 

13. Thor Heyerdahl, American Indians in the Pacific (London, 1952), pp. 637-38. 

14. One of these precious objects from Vancouver Island was given by the sculptor 
Lipschitz to the Musée de l’Homme, where it was inexplicably placed in the Oceanian collec- 
tion rather than in the American. 

15. J. Imbelloni, “On the diffusion in America of onewa, okewa, paraoa, miti and other 
relatives of the meré family,” Journal of the Polynesian re i Vol. XXXIX (Wellington, 
December 1930), pp. 322-45; “Una arma de Oceania en el Neuquén. Reconstruccion y 
tipologia del hacha del rio Limay,”” Humanidades, Vol. XX (La Plata, 1930), pp. 293-316. 
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presupposes closer and probably regular contacts. Would it after all have 
been surprising if the Polynesians, the most prodigious navigators on earth, 
had pursued their travels as far as the shores of America? Perfectly familiar 
with currents and winds, able to steer a course by the stars, they sailed at 
night and regularly made trips of 2,000 miles, sometimes even 4,200 miles, 
without putting ashore. To find the tiny Polynesian islands lost in the im- 
mensity of the Pacific they were guided by the small cloud which forms 
above each island at a height of over 11,000 feet and which is perceived by 
a practiced eye from a distance of 120 miles. Their double canoes, pirogues, 
made seven to eight miles per hour, 75 miles in a ten- to twelve-hour day; 
thus one of these boats could have covered the distance from Hawaii to 
California, or from Easter Island to the South American coast in twenty 
days. And, as a matter of fact, Indian traditions or legends tell of the ar- 
rival of strangers on the American coast. Stories of invasion by giants are 
told in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru; in Chile we hear of pirates come 
from the East Indies. 

On their side, Polynesian traditions speak of lands situated beyond 
Easter Island. Caillot writes of the Mangarevians: “According to their 
tradition, they sailed even to America, to Taikoko and to Ragiriri which, 
if one is to believe the natives of the Gambier Islands, would be the region 
of Cape Horn and Le Maire Strait, or perhaps the Straits of Magellan: 
both these regions are reputed to have been well known to their ancestors 
but not discovered by them; for a Havaiki chief named Anua Motua, 
later king of Mangareva, is supposed to have gone there first; emigrating 
with the Gambier Islanders, and sailing further than he had intended, he is 
supposed to have shown them the route to these straits, which they say 
their own ancestors later retraced several times. And in fact it would not 
have been impossible for them to sail to Cape Horn and the Le Maire or 
Magellan Straits, since the distance is scarcely greater than that from 
Mangareva Island to Matakiteragi or Easter Island, which they say they 
often visited.” The story of Anua Motua’s voyage to Taikoko and Ragiriri 
contains details on the climate, the state of the sea, the height of the sun, 
which leave no doubt about the authenticity of Caillot’s proposed identi- 
fication. 

These visits, whether of single ships or large groups, led the people of 
the western coast of South America to an awareness of lands situated far 
to the west. It is sure that some of these lands were the Chincha and 
Galapagos Islands, but it is equally sure that others were inhabited Poly- 
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nesian islands from which, in the pre-Columbian era, strange people came 
in large canoes to trade with the Peruvian Indians and to which, according 
to certain bits of testimony, these Indians then sailed. They left from the 
ports of Arica and Ilo and were reportedly at sea for about ten weeks. 

In addition, there is a seemingly incontestable tradition, traced to coastal 
traders of the time, that a king of Peru, Tupac-Inca-Yupanqui, one of the 
last Incas and grandfather of Atahuallpa, organized an expedition to these 
distant islands."® For his purpose he equipped a fleet of balsas and chose the 
most experienced pilots. We know that the western coast of South 
America was then the site of a flourishing trade, using the boats called 
balsas by the Spaniards. 

The balsa was a raft built of an odd number of beams of a very light 
wood (Ochroma piscatoria); there were ordinarily five beams, sometimes 
seven, nine, or even more. Attached to two transverse beams, these five 
were of decreasing length outward from the center so that a sort of prow 
was formed; the ends of the beams were straight across the stern, however, 
which was as wide as the center of the craft. A raised second layer of beams 
somewhat protected passengers and merchandise from sea water. The 
parts were lashed together with pliable lianas or agave cords. Masts and 
jibs were also cf light wood, sails of cotton, ropes of agave fiber; a large 
stone shaped like a grindstone served as an anchor. The helmsman sat at 
the stern, maneuvering the craft with a rudder; the oarsmen were far 
forward; the sail was rectangular. These balsas could easily carry fifty 
passengers and drew up to thirty tons. Benzoni has fully described one of 
their embarkations.'? 

Tupac-Yupanqui’s expedition is said to have comprised 20,000 men, a 
fleet of 400 such boats. Some say it took nine months, others a year, and 
reached the island of Aguachumbi (or Haguachumbi) and Ninachumbi. 
The fleet brought back black prisoners, great quantities of gold and silver, 
a brass or copper throne, anda skin and the jawbones of an animal resem- 
bling a horse; these trophies were kept in Cuzco until the Spanish conquest. 
The names given to these islands provides no clue to their identity, whether 
we attempt a Quechua interpretation (ahua-cumbi, belt of woven cloth, 
nina-cumbi, slim precious belt) or a Mucik one (ain-chomi, alla-lobo de mar, 


16. Miguel Cabello Valboa, Miscelanea antartica. Una historia del Peru antiguo (Lima, 1951), 
Pp. 322-24; Richard Pietschmann, “Geschichte des Inkareiches von Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa,” Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttjngen, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, new series, Vol. VI, no. 4 (Berlin, 1906). 


17. Girolano Benzoni, La historia delMondo Nuovo, folio 164, verso (Venice, 1572). 
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nicna-chomi, adentro lobo de mar), this last etymology seeming quite 
improbable.™* 

Since it is certain that these islands could have been neither the Gala- 
pagos nor Juan Fernandez Island, which were never permanently settled," 
they must have been Oceanian islands. If it were to be confirmed, a tradi- 
tion among the Mangarevians quoted by F. W. Christian? would indicate 
that the expedition of the Inca king reached the Gambier archipelago. 
Here is Christian’s report: “The Mangarevians tell of a chief called Tupa, 
a red man, who came from the East with a fleet of raft-like ships which 
were not of the Polynesian type.” Everything in this account, the descrip- 
tion of the boats, the name and the description of their chief, the direction 
from which they came, ties in with Tupac-Yupanqui’s expedition. 

It is by no means outside the realm of possibility that the Inca chief 
should have reached these islands in four months. The balsa wasn’t nearl y 
so remarkable an instrument of navigation as the pirogue with gimbals, 
but its good nautical qualities, recognized by ancient authors, would 
readily have permitted long voyages on a sea as calm as the Pacific often 
is in the tropics. Without attempting a comparison between the balsas and 
the Spanish ships, it is interesting to recall that Alvaro de Mendafia’s 
expedition, which left Callao November 19, 1567, reached the Ellice 
Islands on January 15, 1568; this is 50° longitude west of the Gambier 
archipelago, about twice as far as the distance between Peru and the 
Gambiers. It will be recalled that the balsas drew up to thirty tons and that 
Mendajfia’s ships couldn’t have been much larger, if we are to judge by the 
two ships used by Pizarro in the discovery of Peru; these drew forty and 
sixty tons respectively. 

18. The word “chumbi” forms part of the name of certain natives of Larabayeque be- 
longing to the mutik group: Efui-chumbi, Cocras Chumpi, Farro-chumbi, rp a soa 
Cf. Rubén Vargas Ugarte, “Los Mochicas y el cacicazgo de Lambayeque,” Actas y trabajos 


cientificos del XXVII: Congreso internacional de Americanistas, 1939, Vol. II (Lima, 1942), pp. 
475~82. 


19. The Galapagos were doubtless temporarily inhabited, for early navigators discovered 
very ancient hearths in grottoes there “. .. no hallaron en ellas ningun indiana, pero si varias 
cuevas con vestigios de antiquisimos fogones .. .” Juan Velasco, Historia del Reino de Quito en la 
America meridional, 3 vols. (Quito, 1841-1844), Vol. I, p. 153. In 1953 Thor Heyerdahl dis- 
covered at James Bay, in two valleys of Santiago Island, and on Santa Cruz and Floreana 
Islands, bits of pottery which bear a resemblance to the Chimu ceramic work of the Peruvian 
coast and to the pottery of the Ecuadorian coast; these discoveries show that the above infor- 
mation is correct: Alfred Métraux, ““Découvertes archéolgiques aux iles Galapagos,” Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes, new series, Vol. XLII (Paris, 1953), pp. 417-18; Thor Heyer- 
dahl, “Preliminary Report on the discovery of archaeology in the Galapagos Islands,” Anals 
do XXXI Congreso internacional de Americanistas, Vol. II (Sao Paulo, 1955), pp. 685-97. 


20. F, W. Christian, “Early Maori migrations as evidenced by physical geography and 
language,” Report of the sixteenth meeting of the Australian Association .* the Advancement of 
Science, Wellington meeting, January 1923 (Wellington, 1924), 523-35. 
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The feat of Thor Heyerdahl and his five companions who, from April 
28 to August 7, 1947, crossed the Pacific from Callao to Raroia Island in 
the Tuamotus on a raft similar to the Peruvian balsa, confirmed the fact 
that the east-west crossing is possible under the conditions reported for the 
Inca emperor.?* An American, M. Willis, recently made the same journey. 

Whatever one may decide about the credibility of the Inca story, all 
the facts and testimony indicate that America was no more ignorant of 
Oceania than Oceania was of America, and that more or less regular rela- 
tions of a commercial nature united the two worlds. It is certain that, 
thanks to these commercial relations, cultural elements and useful plants 
passed from one continent to the other; sometimes the names were trans- 
planted as well, as in the cases of the sweet potato, Hibiscus tillaceus, or 
the ax; sometimes, on the other hand, names did not accompany the ex- 
change. 

One is tempted to suggest the same explanation for the presence in 
Oceania and in America of the yam (Discorea alata), the calabash (La- 
genaria seceraria), cotton (Gossypium sp.)?? and the coconut (Cocos nucifera), 
all of which are undoubtedly pre-Columbian plants. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to attribute them with certainty to the Polynesians, since we have seen 
that the Melanesians also contributed to the populating of America, and 
they surely did not come empty-handed. To determine exactly the details 
of these two contributions of Oceania is a delicate matter which can be 
established only by considering the dates at which each reached the Ameri- 
can continent, since it is quite certain that the Melanesians preceded the 
Polynesian traders by a long time. Thus for each fact we must refer to the 
presumed date of its introduction to America. 

The yam is mentioned by the first Spaniard who disembarked in the 
Antilles,?3 the calabash and cotton were used by the occupiers of Huaca 
Prieta at the mouth of the Chicama valley on the Peruvian coast, that is, 
2,966 years ago + 300 according to measurement by Carbon 14.74 

Though the existence of the coconut in America before the arrival of 
the Spaniard had long been discussed, the remarkable studies of Friederici® 


21. Thor Heyerdahl, The Kon-Tiki Expedition by Raft across the South Seas (London, 1950). 


22. George F. Carter, “Plant Evidence for Early Contacts with America,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. VI, no. 1 (Albuquerque, 1950), pp. 161-62. 


23. Ibid., pp. 165-66. . 


24. Junius Bird, “Radiocarbon Dating,” Memoirs of the Society of American Anthropology, 
no. 8 (Salt Lake City, 1951). 


25. Georg Friederici, “Die Heimat der Kokospalme und die vorkolumbische Entdecking 
Amerikas durch die Malayo-Polynesier,” Der Erdball, Vol. 1 (Berlin, (1925), pp. 71-77. 
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definitely answered the question in the affirmative. From these facts we 
believe that it may be deduced that the coconut and the yam were intro- 
duced to America by the Polynesians, and that cotton and the calabash 
were brought by the Melanesians. It remains to be shown in what direc- 
tion the transmission of all these plants took place. 

For the coconut, no doubt is possible. Friederici has shown that the 
earliest European conquerors found it only in limited zones of the Pacific 
coast and never saw it on the Atlantic slope. Everything thus tends to 
prove that it was then of recent importation and had not had time to 
spread over the continent. Besides, the origin of this palm is definitely 
shown by the discovery of its remains in Pliocene or pre-Pliocene sites in 
New Zealand. 

As for the calabash, we know that it was known to the Indians of the 
Peruvian coast from the earliest era (Huaca Prieta), while those of North 
America and the Antilles were ignorant of it. This distribution would 
seem to indicate that it was introduced from Oceania into America.?° 

For the sweet potato, the question is more difficult, since equally 
eminent botanists have come out in favor of both American and Oceanian 
origin. Linguistic facts seem rather to support the latter. While kumara is 
clearly pan-Polynesian and kapa pan-Oceanian, both words are found in 
but limited regions of America. This leads one to think that the borrowing 
was made by America from Oceania. G. F. Carter seems to lean toward 
the same conclusion as regards the yam. 

As for cotton, the science of botany provides us with precious and pre- 
cise details. The cotton of the ancient world, wild as well as cultivated, 
possesses thirteen large chromosomes,”? while wild American cotton has 
thirteen small chromosomes. A third variety, including two American 
species and one endemic to Hawaii, possess twenty-six chromosomes, 
thirteen large and thirteen small. This obviously resulted from a crossing 
of the first two. All of this may be explained as follows: cotton, born in 
Asia, passes to America about 1,000 B.C., is then reimported after hy- 
bridization, from South America to Polynesia.”* 

Need I point out how much more satisfying the hypothesis of human 

26. Erland Nordenskidld, “Origin of the Indian Civilization in South America,” Com- 
parative Ethnographical Studies, Vol. VII (Géteberg, 1930), pp. 27-30. 


27. Chromosomes are more or less spherical granulations, more or less lengthened rods, 
or thin filaments often V- or U-shaped, existing in sexual cells. 

28. Carl O. Sauer, “Cultivated Plants of South America and Central America,” Handbook 
of South American Indians, Bulletin No. 143, Vol. VI (Washington, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1950), pp. 487-543. 
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intervention is in these matters than that of the transmission of seeds by sea 
currents, an explanation which, by the way, could not be applicable to 
the sweet potato, the yam, or cotton? 

Definitely, then, the Pacific should no longer appear to us as an immense 
empty space, an impassible barrier between the ancient and the new 
worlds. Human migrations crossed the barrier, at the price of untold ef- 
fort and unknown drama, reaching and colonizing America; then bold 
traders crossed it more or less regularly, doubtless in both directions, up to 
the age of discovery. Long before the ships of the great European dis- 
coverers, the amazing Melanesian and Polynesian pirogues, perhaps also 
the primitive Peruvian balsas, had blazed a trail across those immense 
maritime wastes. Such is the story of humanity. 

Although the study was for a long time neglected, we are gradually 
coming to realize the primary importance of water migrations not only in 
the populating of America but in the history of mankind as a whole. At 
the International Congress of Americanists in New York in 1949, after 
expressing my pleasure at seeing American scholars accept the possibility 
of the populating of the New World other than by way of Bering Strait 
and the Aleutian Islands (a hypothesis which they had rejected up to that 
time), I added: 

“Migrations by water (river routes and coastal trade) have played an 
essential role in the history of mankind, probably a greater role than land 
migrations. Man had no sooner seen a floating tree trunk than he con- 
ceived the idea of attaching several together with vines after squaring them 
off a bit, constructing a primitive raft; it provided greater protection for 
family and possessions, as well as a remarkable saving in energy for moves 
and voyages. The risks involved were undoubtedly much less serious than 
those awaiting man in dense jungles and primeval forests, while at the 
same time he was spared the labor of carrying everything on his back. 
Primitive man’s travel lanes, which ethnologists have tended to look for 
on the great land masses, were often river and sea lanes, and the Pacific 
as a link between the Old and the New Worlds has been too long mis- 
understood. It is sure that a heavy coastal trade existed in the pre-Columbi- 
an era all along the Pacific coast, and that cultural exchanges took place 
through this means and in both directions; it was in this way, for example, 
that Mexico took all its metallurgical techniques from Peru.””9 

Contrary to what might be supposed a priori, and to the Europe-centric 


29. Paul Rivet, Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists, New 
York, 1949 (Chicago, 1952), Vol. Il, p. 16. 
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idea which influenced research for centuries, the peopling of America was 
effected from the West and not from the East. The Atlantic remained al- 
most inviolate until the great voyages of discovery, and was crossed only 
in the extreme north, after the prehistoric period; the epic of the Vikings 
had no lasting effect on the aboriginal natives. The Atlantic formed a 
veritable wall between the Old and New Worlds. The western shores of 
America were on the other hand open to multiple migrations along their 
entire length. Far from being an obstacle, the Pacific was a link between 
the Asiatic and Oceanian worlds and the New World. The eastern coast of 
America was a facade with niether doors nor windows; the western shore 
was wide open. 

Another fact emerges from the preceding pages. The New World has 
been since prehistoric times a center of convergence for races and peoples, 
quite unlike southern Asia which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
appears to be a great center, if not the great center, of human dispersion. 

Is it not remarkable that the historical period of American evolution 
should be but the repetition of ethnic events which doomed its own popu- 
lation? Since the discovery, America has continued to be a center of at- 
traction for the most diverse peoples and races, as it had been during its 
long pre-Columbian period of formation. On the one hand, the blending 
of these peoples and these races has served since the fifteenth century to 
form a new civilization with its own clearly defined characteristics and its 
own individuality, in its works inspired by Old World culture as well as 
in its independent creations; on the other hand, the American Indian, reap- 
ing the heritage of the peoples and races which contributed to his forma- 
tion, was able to develop his own civilization out of this common fund 
and enrich it with a series of creations and inventions worthy of compari- 
son with those of the Old World. 

Great civilizations were built up in the regions most favorable to human 
development, on the high plateaus of temperate climate which characterize 
the Andean cordillera from Mexico to Chile. Surprisingly original forms of 
government, such as that which directed the Incan empire, united under 
one domination diverse peoples by means which recall the strong and 
supple political organization of the Roman conquest. An architecture and 
a system of decorative art independent of any external influence were 
born; daily we see new proofs of this in the ruins of Mexico, Yucatan, 
Peru, and Bolivia. Technical procedures of astonishing perfection were 
discovered; ceramics, metal-working, weaving. American potters equalled 
those of the Old World in their mastery of plastic design, the variety of 
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their forms, and the decoration of their works. The metallurgists of the 
high Bolivian-Peruvian plateau discovered brass and bronze; those of the 
Peruvian coast knew silver and its alloys. Columbian work in gold and 
its alloys reveals works of surprisingly complex technique. Veneering, 
coloring, autogenous welding, lamination, wire-drawing, lost wax 
processes—none of these was unknown to pre-Columbian artisans. 

With the same adroitness the Indians used the pen, wove cloth, sculp- 
tured in stone, modeled in clay and stucco, worked hard stones, made 
convex and concave mirrors of pyrite or obsidian. In Mexico and Yucatan 
they developed a system of hieroglyphic writing comparable to the 
Egyptian system, but as independent of it as the American pyramid is 
independent of Pharaoh’s. Their manuscripts, often found in the form of 
calendars, like the Peruvian quipu, reveal extraordinary astronomical 
knowledge and the existence of the decimal system among the Incas. The 
Peruvians used the beam balance, knew the steelyard balance, as did the 
Indians of the Ecuadorian coast, of Antioquia, and Pacabueyes of Colom- 
bia. The astronomical knowledge of both Mexicans and Peruvians is 
astonishing. 

The narrow range of American fauna rather than lack of skill among the 
Indians should be blamed for their small number of domestic animals: the 
llama, the alpaca, the peccary, the guinea-pig, the Muscovy duck, the 
turkey, two species of bees. This is confirmed by the numerous discoveries 
they made and utilized among their singularly rich flora. The list of plants 
cultivated by American aborigines is impressive: corn, cassava, sweet 
potato, yam, potato, cocoa, beans, peanuts, Jerusalem artichokes, sun- 
flowers, chenopodium, tomatoes, pineapples, pumpkin, calabashes, maté, 
Cayenne pepper. They grew a cotton different from that of the Ancient 
World, used agava textile fibers, smoked tobacco and took snuff, knew the 
stimulant or therapeutic qualities of coca, quinine, ipecac, and copaiba, 
and with the latex of certain trees were able to make syringes and balls of 
rubber. Finally, to color their textiles, they used cochineal dyes derived 
from the opuntia plant. 

The above list is far from complete. A large number of other inven- 
tions, improvements, and techniques attests to the creative genius and the 
remarkable qualities of observation of the Indian. It should be noted that 
all tribes, hunters, and fishermen of the tropical forests as well as the well- 
organized tribes of the high Andean plateaus contributed to the-enrich- 
ment of a common, specifically Indian, heritage. Nordenskidld, using a 
science whose erudition is movingly blended with a profound love of the 
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American race, has painted a masterly picture of these conquests and 
discoveries.3° 

It is right and necessary that both old Europe and young America be- 
come aware of their debt to Indian civilization. The contribution of the 
New World profoundly changed living conditions in both Europe and 
Africa. Think for a moment of the place occupied in the European econ- 
omy by the potato, in the African economy by the cassava and the 
peanut. 

If ethnologists sometimes make us smile when they express their regret 
that the evolution of American civilizations was suddenly halted and 
broken by the discovery, they have both a right and a duty to call to the 
attention of everyone who has benefited so richly from the products of 
these civilizations the part played by the Indian in the modern economy 
of what are called civilized peoples. 

The sentiment of over-all human solidarity needs more than ever to be 
strengthened and exalted. Every man should understand that, in all lati- 
tudes and longitudes, there are other creatures, his brothers—whatever the 
color of their skin or the texture of their hair—who have contributed 
toward making his life easier and more rewarding. 


30. Erland Nordenskiéld, ““The American Indian as an Inventor,” The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. LIX (London, 1929), pp. 275-309. 
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Henri Mendras 


THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 


American ethnologists are currently discovering a type of man and a “cul- 
ture.” Their attention had been focussed for a long while on the various 
Indian tribes as a favored field of investigation, and, more recently, on the 
inhabitants of large or middle-sized American cities. This scientific “isola- 
tionism” had, therefore, effectively hidden from them the condition of 
the two-thirds of humanity who are neither “primitives” nor city- 
dwellers but, rather, peasants. 

Robert Redfield, whose first inquiries took him to Mexico, there en- 
countered what he called “folk culture.”* Dispersed about the globe, his 
students brought back studies which led him to think that “peasant society 
and culture have a generic quality. This species of human organization has 
a certain uniformity throughout the world.” Studying the life of Polish, 
Chinese, European, Latin-American, and Hindu peasarits, he noted what 
he calls “this imperturbable sameness.” 

It is interesting to note that Europeans, too, are currently rediscovering 
the peasant. Ever since Hesiod, of course, numerous authors, agronomists, 
and economists, as well as poets, wrote of country life; but so long as the 
foundations of civilization were rural, the man in the field was Man par 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
1. Cf. H. Mendras, “Cities and Countryside,” Diogenes, No. 8, Autumn, 1954, pp. I1I-17. 
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excellence: Cincinnatus returned to his plow and Melibeus sang the happi- 
ness of Tityrus. Through the discovery of distant lands Western man be- 
came aware of “the savage,” while the development of an urban technolo- 
gist society has brought the city-dwelling population to the fore. These 
two human types of human beings fixed historical and geographical limits 
to the peasant, who thereafter was individualized and characterized in rela- 
tion to them. The peasant can no longer pass for “eternal.” 

It is not surprising, then, that we do not yet have a satisfactory definition 
of the peasant. Larousse, following Littré, gives simply: homme de la cam- 
pagne. Robert Redfield tries a definition, admits that it is vague and that 
others may well be proposed. For him, the peasant is the man who culti- 
vates the soil in order to live rather than to make money, and who is sub- 
mitted to the influence of an elite. Hunters, fishermen, and nomadic herds- 
men are excluded, as weil as those agricultural producers for whom farm- 
ing is not a way of life but a business for profit. Besides this, the peasantry, 
unlike the “savages,” is never an autonomous society, but is always in- 
tegrated into a broader society which provides it moral and intellectual 
direction; this dependent relation vis-a-vis town or castle may take any 
sort of juridical, economic, or political form. 

If this definition is accepted, we may ask whether true peasants exist in 
Uruguay. Daniel D. Vidart has analyzed in picturesque terms the “dialec- 
tics of culture” between city and country. But the human types of the 
Uruguayan countryside, peon, estanciero, gaucho, ranchero, payador, domador, 
montaraz, etc., described in warm colors by Vidart, do not seem to fit the 
definition of Robert Redfield. 

In order to define the limits of a “comparative science of peasantry,” it 
seems fitting to attempt a typology which, behind the apparent uniformity 
of certain characteristics, would bring out the striking diversity of cultural 
forms found among what are called peasant societies. It is in this spirit that 
Oscar Lewis made a fruitful comparison between a village in India and a 
Mexican village, which he himself studied successively, thus giving a 
special value to his judgments.? 

Certain values are consistent with the peasant way of life. Robert Red- 
field cites three which are closely related to each other: an intimate and 
mystical attitude toward the land; the conviction that agricultural activity 

2. The author has attempted a similar comparison between a French and an American 
village, and agrees with Oscar Lewis that since “‘the investigator brings with him his own 
frame of reference, working methods and sense of the problem . . . this type of research pays 


a double dividend.” Cf. H. Mendras, Etudes de Sociologie rurale, novis (Aveyron) et virgin 
(Utah) (Paris, Armand Colin, 1953). 
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is psychologically healthful, and the belief that devoting oneself to produc- 
tive work is in itself a virtue. 

The working relationship established with the land in pursuit of eco- 
nomic aims merges into emotional and even mystico-religious relation- 
ships. The Mayan peasant engages in agricultural work as if in a religious 
activity. Certainly he sells half his corn harvest, but corn prepared for sale 
is for him not the same as that which he has grown in his field or which he 
offers to his gods: he even gives it a different name. 

The peasant’s attitude toward woman is somewhat similar to his feeling 
toward the earth and shows a similar confusion in motivations. In his 
choice of a wife he is as interested in economic qualities and eagerness to 
work, as in emotional or spiritual values, and the scale of moral values to 
which he refers reflects his preoccupation with the economic. In the Eng- 
lish village of Gosforth, W. M. Williams notes that economic considera- 
tions are very important in the choice of a mate among peasant families; 
more so than among the townspeople. 

The peasant lavishes on things feelings which he would consider out of 
place if expressed towards human beings, and the Mayan peasant declares 
that “‘as much care must be shown for the earth as for the woman and the 
family.” This modesty of feeling and the emphasis placed upon physical 
effort considered as a virtue together form a practical realistic attitude and 
a pronounced taste for everything sure and solid; a corollary is the blame 
cast upon all violence and all open aggressiveness, the refusal of risk, and 
the slight consideration merited by individual achievement and prowess. 
Peasants, for example, are agreed in minimizing “sexual experience con- 
sidered as good in itself, as a sport, or as virile achievement.” 

If these are some of the dominant traits of the peasant “character” 
throughout the world, the man of the Mediterranean countryside hardly 
appears to possess them. J. Pitt-Rivers went to live in a small Andalusian 
town, which he called Alcala de la Sierra and which appears to him rep- 
resentative of traditional Mediterranean civilization. He analyzes the men- 
tality of these farmers who live in town and go out each morning to culti- 
vate their fields. They feel more attached to the social life of the town than 
to the soil they tend without love. They lack any mystical attitude toward 
the land and agricultural work, which they consider as an economic neces- 
sity and not as a religious or moral obligation. Pitt-Rivers recalls that 
J. Weulersse made the same observation: “Love and labor were both 
missing in the Syrian soil; the fellah does indeed cultivate, but regretfully 
and with no indication that this cultivation looks beyond immediate neces- 
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sity: he works for himself and not for his land; he does not feel that the 
land surpasses and prolongs his own existence.’’ 

The system of moral values of the inhabitants of Alcala is also very dif- 
ferent from traditional peasant values. Here, man’s foremost quality is 
virility—a readiness to defend his own and his family’s pride; since this 
moral quality is closely associated with sexuality, the supreme insult is to 
cast doubt on the virility ofan adversary. The bullfight is the ideal occasion 
for proving oneself a man and the sexual exploit the supreme personal 
triumph. The importance attributed to the engagement period and the 
meticulous ritual which governs it show the emphasis placed on this aspect 
of life. Feminine verguenza corresponds to male soberbia, for the woman 
must be above all beautiful, delicate, reserved, an ideal far removed from 
that of the peasant! 

Pitt-Rivers gives, finally, a subtle analysis of the lines of friendship 
among individuals and families. Compadrazgo, a complex system of spon- 
sorship, permits that these relationships be institutionalized. There is a dif- 
ferent set of regulations by which friendship yields to a “clientele” system 
in which the favors of some insure the fidelity of others. The importance 
given to choice and simpatia in personal relations contrasts with the system 
of relations based on residence and family, which are the rule in peasant 
societies. Yet this portrait of the Mediterranean farmer is at variance with 
the one traced by Hesiod. Must we conclude that Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion urbanized the Mediterranean countryside to the point of destroying 
all trace of “peasantry”? Or possibly Hesiod idealized the Hellenic peasant 
and wished, like Virgil, to convince city-dwellers of rustic felicity. Robert 
Redfield offers another hypothesis. According to him, the intermingling 
of economic, emotional, psychic, and religious motivations is a trait of 
“primitive” life which tends to disappear as the peasant plays an increas- 
ingly active part in a secularized civilization. Thus, peasants from different 
parts of the world might be ranked according to their level of economic 
and technical consciousness, the two extreme types being the “primitive” 
tiller of the soil to whom the Mayan peasant is closest, and the “modern” 
farmer fairly well represented by the Mediterranean type. 

If the farmers of Alcala de la Sierra lack the peasant mentality, they do 
live in a social universe bounded by the termino of their pueblo. Like peas- 
ants throughout the world, they are members of a self-sufficient “little 
community” which lives unto itself. Of Alcala’s inhabitants, fewer than 12 
per cent were born outside the town; this percentage includes civil em- 


3. J. Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient (Paris, Gallimard, 1946), p. 173. 
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ployees, landowners, and their families, who are outsiders, or horsains, as 
the Normans say. On the other hand, a good number of young people 
leave their pueblo to seek their fortunes elsewhere; even as expatriates they 
still “belong” to Alcala. The first question asked of a horsain is ““Where are 
you from?”—put in an effort to classify him and eventually to find some 
common acquaintance who will serve as guarantor. For in the “little com- 
munity” where everyone knows everyone else, a personal link, even 
though an indirect one, must be established before relations with the 
newcomer can begin. 

In fact, everything which is not of the pueblo is automatically suspect 
and the inhabitants of neighboring pueblos are guilty of all the vices. “My 
father who was a wise man often told me: ‘never trust a man of Jacinas, 
only bad pennies have ever come from there.’ ” Similarly, a man from 
the province of Berry says “foolish as someone from Sologne,” to which 
the latter retorts “stupid as a Berri-chon.”’ Pitt-Rivers suggests that this atti- 
tude is a reaction allowing people to “project the tensions of the group’s 
internal structure upon the out-group which, as a menace from without, 
serves to reenforce the solidarity of the group within. People of the neigh- 
boring town are always the cause of all the trouble: they steal the harvest, 
their wives are unfaithful, they use the foulest language, are most often 
drunk, most given to vice and cheat in business.”” But Pitt-Rivers also notes 
that this hostility between pueblos is much less strong today than in the 
past. 

Life in the Mexican village of Tepoztlan is much like that of Alcala. In 
both cases the wife is chosen in the village itself and this endogamy assures 
social autarchy and the rejection of the outside world. The situation is en- 
tirely different at Rani-Khera, in India; there, marriages must be con- 
tracted within a caste and thus most often outside the village. Each village 
is linked with hundreds of others, forming what Lewis calls a sort of “rural 
cosmopolitanism.” In Mexico commerce and pilgrimages are the chief 
occasions of contact between villages; family connections being very rare, 
relations are impersonal. At Rani-Khera, on the other hand, pilgrimages 
and commerce are of very little importance compared to family relation- 
ships. In both cases, however, we see the peasant society integrated into a 
dominant urban civilization; but the structure of the two peasant societies 
is not the same. 

From certain points of view Tepoztlan is more like the model of a vil- 
lage community: ethnic homogeneity, unity of religion, single administra- 
tion elected by the village, etc. The importance of the market-place, on 
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which both church and municipio open, reflects this unity. Consider on the 
other hand an evaluation of the cohesiveness of a community based on the 
frequency of various collective activities among the inhabitants of Rani- 
Khera: groups of smokers, economic cooperation, caste councils, family 
groups, etc. Lewis sees “‘in the verbal affirmation of an identification with 
the village and of a solidarity, at Tepoztlan, a psychological compensation 
for a real atomization of social relations. Likewise, the absence of such 
verbal affirmation at Rani-Khera seems to reflect a stronger cohesion in 
social relations”; this interpretation agrees with that of Pitt-Rivers. 

In the villages of India we also find a system of patronage, comparable 
to that of Alcala, summed up in a word constantly on the lips of the vil- 
lagers, daksinya, which might be translated as “obligation.” In the name of 
“obligation” one is often called upon to do things he has no desire to do. 
Every relationship between two men or two groups produces “‘obliga- 
tions,” and gives each a claim, vague as it may be, on the other. Every rich 
man tries to “invest in men” so as to be able, when the moment is ripe, to 
utilize his wards for economic or political ends. 

By forming such a clientele one attains the status of cacique or caudillo, 
and acquires sufficient power to become the regular intermediary between 
the village and the national society. Backed by the strength of this clien- 
tele, one speaks in the name of the village and is listened to in proportion to 
the number of votes he can produce at election time. 

In exchange for their fidelity, the “clients” expect their patron to defend 
them and uphold them in their dealings with the agents of authority. In 
India almost all quarrels used to be settled within the village by the elders, 
but today it is more and more frequently necessary to go to court to obtain 
one’s due. 

In Spain the cacique intervenes between his clients and the police or the 
services of economic control, and the whole village acts solidly in a move- 
ment of self-defense against external authority: the famous bandits of the 
Andalusian Sierra thus managed to survive until very recently, and even 
today several mills operate illegally at Alcala, thanks to the complicity of 
the whole village. The civil guard itself, though it represents external au- 
thority, must compromise with the village in order to live there, and closes 
its eyes to the clandestine activity of the millers, who never fail to share 
their profits with the guard. 

This marginal role of local elites and lower-echelon civil employees, 
once essential, declines in importance as the dominant urban civilization 
imposes upon peasant society its requirements, its new techniques, and its 
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code of behavior. The sevoritos of Alcala look increasingly to the city, 
trying to urbanize their way of life, and finally they leave the pueblo. In 
India, the city-country conflict is matched by a conflict between tradi- 
tional and occidental civilizations: the higher castes tend to become West- 
ernized and to escape the social system of the village, leaving the field open 
to lower castes who, in reaction, hope to impose their power on the village 
by identifying with the Brahman tradition and “Sanskritizing” their be- 
havior. Thus at Madhopur the untouchables of the Camar caste adopt the 
practices of the landowning Thakur caste at the moment when the latter 
drop these practices. 

At Gosforth, the social structure of a seven-class hierarchy is the founda- 
tion of the entire social life of the village. The various voluntary associa- 
tions are almost entirely presided over by members of the gentry; the ac- 
tive members belong to the middle class. The parvenus who cannot aspire 
to the presidencies, and the lower class who would not feel comfortable in 
the associations, join in making fun of them. In contrast to what happens 
in India or Spain, the gentry remain faithful to the old standards, while the 
parvenus try to affirm their status by imitating modern city ways. The 
peasants measure prestige by professional qualities and by good upkeep of 
the farm; they are little interested in the house, principal index of prestige 
in the town: housewives, for example, take great pride in their curtains, 
the only part of the interior visible from the outside. 

Exchanges of service are numerous: the loan of a bowl of milk or of a 
tractor, financial advice, etc. It goes without saying that the rich lend more 
than they receive in return, but these relations do not lead to the formation 
of “clienteles” as at Alcala or at Rani-Khera. 

It is astonishing to find a parish which fits so well the definition of the 
“little community” in a country as urbanized as England. A newcomer is a 
long time finding acceptance unless he is related to one of the old families. 
Every intrusion of the external world and of national society is carefully 
avoided. During the census people wondered why “‘those men in London 
wanted to know so many things about all the people of Gosforth.” The 
“college fellows” who want to teach old peasants their trade are a source of 
great amusement. 

The policeman’s situation is comparable to that of his colleagues at 
Alcala. Cockfights, forbidden by law but still held, are an open secret; 
stories are told about “the good jokes played on the policeman who 
wanted to meddle.” The courts are used only in exceptional cases or when 
an outsider is involved: “Our people settle their own differences, sir!” 
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But in the last fifty years, and especially since the Second World War, 
Gosforth has seen its way of life, once autonomous and strongly individual- 
istic, transformed by the increasing acceptance of a uniform national “cul- 
ture.” This penetration is particularly visible in the life of the farmer, 
forced to keep accounts by the mechanization of agriculture and its accom- 
panying fiscal obligations. The “Agricultural Revolution” and the influ- 
ence of the city are completely transforming the traditional way of life in 
this once sheltered part of Cumberland. 

From this point of view Gosforth represents all the villages of western 
Europe and perfectly illustrates the admirable history of European agricul- 
ture just published by M. Augé-Laribé. His whole book tends to prove 
that the “Agricultural Revolution,” a very slow one, began in the six- 
teenth century, started in the cities, and was propagated by large land- 
owners both noble and bourgeois: it thus agrees with Robert Redfield in 
underscoring the dependence of the peasantry on these elites. “These 
men—and these women—(peasants), so ingenious in perfecting details of 
execution, do not invent. All the great changes from which they have 
profited or to which they have submitted were imposed from outside, by 
the cities, industry, science, intellectual critics. Agricultural life changed so 
little during the Middle Ages because the society being formed outside the 
villages was itself entirely or almost entirely inactive.” Or in the words 
of Cattaneo: “L’agricoltura razionale nasce nelle citta.” 

Books, voyages, and gardens were of great service to agricultural prog- 
ress. From the moment of the invention of the printing press, books 
treated the prouffitz champétres et ruraux (1478), and the Théétre d’ agriculture 
of Olivier de Serres went through nineteen editions between 1600 and 
1675. From Rome, Rabelais in 1536 sent his protector lettuce, melon, 
carnation, and various other seeds with directions for their use, and Henri 
IV instituted a public garden at Montpellier in 1593. 

Although the attitude of the “great” toward the country has not yet 
found its interpreter, it nevertheless reflects one whole aspect of a civiliza- 
tion and explains the place of agriculture in it. Garden art is an excellent 
index to this subject: witness the completely different attitudes revealed by 
the rational ordering of a Le Nétre on the one hand, and the English gar- 
den which, after Rousseau and Ermenonville, becomes the romantic gar- 
den. The pastorals of Madame Desnouliéres or Honoré d’Urfé do not have 
the same significance as Marie Antoinette’s games at the Trianon hamlet. 
The study of these problems is just as useful for a “theory” of peasant 
society as are the minute notations of ethnologists. 
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Beginning with the sixteenth century, but especially since the eight- 
eenth, the clash of traditional peasant society with the new principles of a 
capitalist and technical civilization meant the birth of a “methodical agri- 
culture” which, with world-wide competition, was soon to become “‘in- 
ternational agriculture,” an evolution logically incompatible with the 
maintenance of the autarchy of the “little community” or the autonomy 
of a “rural cosmopolitanism.” 

From the eighteenth century on, the attempt was made to “spread 
light” among the peasants. First, brochures were printed, to be read by 
priests from the pulpit on Sunday. A farmer asks the intendant: “Why 
doesn’t the government name inspectors to go and observe . . . the state 
of the fields, teach farmers to improve their methods, tell them what to do 
with livestock, how to breed, fatten, and sell them, where to take them to 
market? . . . The farmer who shows the best growing methods should be 
honored.” Such an agricultural service was not installed in France until the 
end of the nineteenth century. Meanwhile, agricultural meetings and so- 
cieties multiplied. 

Since the beginning of this century, agricultural information services 
have been developed, their methods perfected, and their agents sent into 
the most backward regions. Following the pamphlet, the model farm, and 
the film, television has come forward to aid in this work and in France 
UNESCO has undertaken a study of the subject. 

The French television system broadcast a series of programs devoted to 
the modernization of country life, and a team of sociologists and psycholo- 
gists studied the reactions the series produced among farmer members of 
television clubs. (In certain villages clubs have been formed to buy a 
TV set and meet for group viewing). There the research team found a 
milieu particularly favorable to their inquiry. The often animated discus- 
sions following the broadcasts prove the interest they aroused. Three out 
of thirteen programs were devoted to the value of cooperation; while 
these broadcasts were among the most widely appreciated, the discussions 
which followed reduce to two complementary remarks: “We've got to be 
less individualistic and have confidence,” answered by “That just wouldn’t 
go here.” 

A study of the public’s attitude concerning modernization before and 
after the series of broadcasts showed, however, that they had had some 
effect. Some decided to build an incubator for chicks, to send their daugh- 
ters to cooking and domestic science school, or to buy a washing machine, 
and one municipal council voted funds for an increased water supply “de- 
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manded by all for so many years.” Generally, the most notable progress 
was made in household equipment. But some reacted unfavorably: 
“They’re not going to put curtains and rugs in the stables, are they? . . . 
All that is very fine, something to dream about,” and one young farm 
woman summed it up: “More than ever before I'd like to go live in the 
city!” 

The anxiety and tendency toward reaction felt by most peasants facing 
the necessary “revolution” becomes a nightmare to certain Hindu peasants 
who expect to see their village razed and their land cultivated completely 
by machine: “. . . there’ll be no more family: everybody will live in a 
hotel, eat in a canteen, etc. . . .” Meanwhile, all agents of the irrigation 
service “‘are considered criminals or their accomplices, for they not only 
abuse their rights and demand booty in the form of wine, but they even 
move out by truck, sometimes at night, and they have dealings with city 
men, with landowners who know how to read and write.” 

This moral blame and these apocalyptic views disclose the profound 
and justifiable feeling of men who are clearly aware of the contradiction 
between their society and mentality on the one hand, and the imperatives 
of modern civilization on the other. They feel incapable of coping with 
this conflict by themselves, and they are frightened at the prospect of trust- 
ing technicians whom they cannot supervise or an external authority 
which the past has taught them to fear. 

With the discovery and the study of the “peasant” well established and 
with the analysis of the agricultural revolution now taking place in the 
most modern countries, it would be fitting for someone to draw conclu- 
sions likely to facilitate the revolution of less advanced peasants. This is 2 
new and a delicate task, which certain specialists in the social sciences have 
not been afraid to undertake.’ 
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Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


THE PLACE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


IN A WESTERN UNIVERSITY’ 


In the long history of man, not the least interesting moments have been 
those ebullient and often creative occasions when two of his civilizations 
have met and mingled. One thinks most readily of the Hellenistic period, 
that entrancing millennium in the Near East from Alexander to Muham- 
mad, which gave rise to so much ferment and so much of permanent and 
profound consequence for all our lives. One might think also, perhaps, of 
“Indo-China,” as designating not a political entity today but a cultural 
occasion and achievement in the classical past; or of the Muslims of India, 
who also for a millennium have for good or ill been the children as it 
were of a broken home—itself based on a shotgun wedding. These, it 
might be argued, would repay intensive study in our day, for an under- 
standing of intercultural contact, more richly than can the oversimplified 
instances, dear to the anthropologist, of the one-sided impact of massive, 
dynamic “civilization” on the so-called underdeveloped cultures of our 
contemporary “‘primitives.” Yet these occasions in the past of civilizations 
in mutual impingement, fascinating though they be and instructive, and 


' Redrafted for publication from an address to the American Oriental Society, 1955 An- 
nual Session, Toronto. 
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deserving, I think, of much more attention than they currently command, 
nonetheless adumbrate only partially what is happening in our world 
today. It is something unique that is going on before our eyes. 

For the first time on earth one civilization, the Western, is spreading 
over the entire planet; relentlessly, sometimes cruelly, sometimes con- 
structively. Yet at the same time, the great civilizations of the Orient are 
themselves upsurging into dynamic renewal. China, India, the Islamic 
world, are all reviving their self-assertiveness. What will come of this in- 
terpenetration of cultures, this simultaneous westernization and oriental- 
ization of the world? Less aloofly, what can we make come of it? How can 
we in the West develop our own culture so that it is no longer hated and 
feared in Asia? How can we learn to get along with alien peoples, to be- 
come adequately cosmopolitan? How can each of man’s cultures evolve a 
new ingredient: compatibility? 

Our universities, as custodians and nourishers of our culture, are by 
questions such as these involved in new responsibilities. The task is a 
double one, and of imposing proportions. First, there is the training of 
students: rearing a generation that is intelligently aware of civilizations 
other than our own. This must be done both at the level of a few special- 
ists, and, more diffusely, as setting a world context for the studies of every 
educated man. Secondly, there is creative research: pursuing questions for 
which answers do not yet exist. Here, the task is not only one of discover- 
ing new factual knowledge, but also of evolving new methods of inquiry 
and a fundamentally new human attitude. I think it not too fanciful to 
compare it to the introduction of science into the universities—which has 
involved more than the training of technicians: it has meant also the de- 
velopment of a quite new outlook, the scientific spirit. This spirit, once 
developed, has reached out into every corner of the campus; and it is 
surely not unfair to say that the problem posed by its relation to the ear- 
lier, humanities, tradition, which was the universities’ original and basic 
rationale, remains still unsolved. 

Similarly, it seems certain that the construction of any adequate inter- 
cultural program will involve not only teaching about Asia but also, as a 
prerequisite of understanding, the discovery and eliciting of new attitudes, 
both to ourselves and to other peoples, and to the world in which we and 
they live. This, in itself, is monumental enough. In addition, the problem 
will, I imagine, remain long unsolved as to the relation between this new 
duty and the original, still crucial, supremely valuable function of a uni- 
versity, whereby our own civilization, our most precious heritage, is cher- 
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ished and organized, purveyed to succeeding generations, and creatively 
extrapolated. 

Is this too grandiose? I suggest that the problem can be appreciated 
only if viewed in some such dimensions. The actual working out in cur- 
ricular and administrative detail of what is to be done will depend on the 
local situation, structure, and tradition in each university. More funda- 
mental are the concepts and interpretation that obtain of what needs to 
be done, and our understanding, if we can clarify this, of the profound 
process through which we are hurrying. These are the matters to which 
I should like to give attention. 

Some clarification is gained by our very noting that already our uni- 
versities accommodate, and indeed are constituted by, two orientations 
not fully integrated. There is the original orientation of the humanities, 
stemming from Greece and the Church, and stressing man’s cultural 
heritage, his understanding of the world, and his pursuit of truth. Second- 
ly, there is the scientific orientation, stemming from the first, though in its 
applied aspects diverging from it and stressing man’s natural environment, 
his control of the world, and his pursuit of action. From both of these 
stem oriental studies in their present form—to constitute a new, third 
orientation, influenced by the other two, and soon, no doubt, once it is 
somewhat developed, to influence them in turn. For it is part of my 
persuasion that the study of cultures other than one’s own is too large a 
matter wholly and for long to fit within and to be subsumed under one of 
the orientations already extant. The university would betray its inherent 
nature if it failed to epitomize, transmit, and develop the civilization that 
for two thousand years we have laboriously built up in the West. It would 
also, of course, but unthinkably now, betray itself if it failed to preserve 
and develop the technological command of the environment which sci- 
entific man is achieving. But, further, it would fail to meet the new situa- 
tion if it either neglected man’s other cultures now before us, or if, more 
plausibly, it succumbed to the temptation of trying to subordinate this 
task to either of the other two. 

Let us see how the two traditions have brought us, in these matters, 
to the present situation. First, and in several senses, basic to the issue: 
there has been the matter simply of increasing human knowledge. There 
is a subtlety here, not unparadoxical. For one must grasp the fact that this 
vast impulse towards understanding and knowledge, this boundlessly in- 
quisitive curiosity that insists upon exploring the universe and man, is 
peculiarly Western; it is a striking and crucial characteristic of our par- 
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ticular civilization. If our civilization dies, this eccentricity may die with it. 
Indeed, if our civilization loses touch with its own past, especially Greece, 
this impulse towards dispassionate investigation may dry up, or at least 
the funds to support it may disappear. 

Yet the object of our curiosity is not limited, like its motivation, to 
our own community. It has become increasingly recognized that there is 
in other societies (as in other galaxies) a vast area of knowledge to be 
brought within the purview of the university in its essential task. A 
brilliant and impressive instance of how this kind of task has been tackled 
might be the development of ancient Near Eastern history in a few out- 
standing academic centers: the extending of our knowledge of the origin 
and early development of human civilization, giving new horizons to 
man’s imagination and knowledge, new depth to his understanding, new 
realism to his self-consciousness. 

Secondly, there is the more recent, more practical, more sudden task to 
which the universities have addressed themselves, chiefly through the 
emergence of “‘area studies” centers. These have arisen not primarily out 
of the inner impetus towards disinterested knowledge, but in response to 
a stringent practical demand—the need for “experts,” for men who can 
deal with concrete and specific problems that have arisen because of inter- 
cultural activity, particularly at the governmental level. And here comes 
into play that brilliant and dangerous Dewey-esque half-truth, according 
to which “thought is interrupted action.” This, of course, is an oversimpli- 
fication. It leaves out too much; specifically, it leaves out thought in the 
humanities tradition. However, it approximates not too inadequately to 
the pragmatic reflection of the scientist, especially the applied scientist; 
and it characterizes perhaps not too inadequately one dominant aspect of 
the recent development of universities on this continent. The vast ex- 
pansion of America has been against the frontier, has been economic and 
industrial achievement, has dealt with things. But in its new expansion it 
must deal with persons. It faces now not the open frontier, but other 
civilizations. The kind of thought that thereupon emerges is unquestion- 
ably interrupted action. Our society’s leaders have plunged headlong into 
dealing with new peoples across the world. It was when these leaders 
stumbled and fell, when their policies were obviously going awry, when 
it hit them hard that one could not operate in Chungking and Calcutta and 
Cairo with quite the same procedures and the same success as one did at 
home, that they turned to the universities to ask for the kind of thought 
that will enable them to go back to their action and to carry it through to 
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success. This is the kind of thing that leaders expect from a university—and 
that they get in the fields of agriculture, medicine, technology, and the 
like. When an unexpected problem, an unfamiliar obstacle, confronts an 
on-going activity, the universities are called upon to solve that problem, to 
manipulate that obstacle. 

It would be idle to deny that this principle underlies, and doubtless will 
continue to underlie, the stark and perhaps exhilarating expansion of 
oriental studies in our day. It is the source of money, of students, of whole 
new programs. But it would be equally idle to deny that it is full of danger, 
both to our studies and to the world. There is the danger of “being used”; 
of subordinating knowledge to policy, rather than vice versa. There is the 
subtler danger of acquiring seeming knowledge that is, in fact, false. For it 
happens to be a law of this universe in which we live that you cannot 
understand persons if you treat them as objects. You misinterpret a culture 
if you approach it in order to manipulate it. A civilization does not yield 
its secrets except to a mind that approaches it with humility and love. 
Knowledge pursued ad majorem Americae gloriam will, in the realm of 
oriental, as indeed in all human studies, fail to be sound knowledge. The 
reverence and humility before the facts of nature which the natural sci- 
entist had to learn, before objectivity as an inviolable principle, must be 
supplemented by the orientalist with a reverence and humility before 
civilizations other than his own. 

Another point in this connection that it would take far too long to de- 
velop here in full but on which it seems to me imperative to enter at least 
a passing protest, concerns the concept of “discipline.”” As an academic 
divisional concept this has to a considerable degree in American universi- 
ties replaced the quite different notion of “subject.” It has done so largely 
because of the preoccupation with the technique and method rather than 
with the object of study, and, correspondingly, with manipulation and 
control rather than appreciation. The recent emphasis on interdisciplinary 
study is a backhanded recognition of the inadequacy of the whole pro- 
cedure; but it is no solution. Also, the confusion in our studies over the 
question of “discipline” versus “area specialty” has in part arisen, I suggest, 
from the inadequacy, I would even say invalidity, of the presuppositions 
on which the “discipline” idea rests; and, in my submission, accordingly 
of the whole manipulative approach to the cultures of the Orient. There 
is a metaphysical deficiency here with and of which the discipline devotees 
are not concerned or aware and with which I suspect the university as a 
whole must come to terms before any handling of oriental studies can be 
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satisfactorily thought out. This inadequacy and invalidity, this deficiency, 
of course obtain for all studies of man; the role of oriental studies simply 
makes the failure conspicuous. 

In this matter, as in the matter of reverence and humility, the fact is 
that any student mind must, to operate effectively, have a loyalty that 
transcends its immediate group, whether professional or cultural. In orien- 
tal studies, it must transcend both professional and cultural at once; and 
there’s the rub. I cannot pursue this here; let me return to my simpler 
proposition, that a university cannot glibly subordinate its study of the 
Orient to the pragmatic desire of its society to cope with the Orient 
operationally. 

I do not at all mean that we must accept the theoretical but reject the 
practical aspects of orientalist studies. The ivory tower has gone, and must 
stay gone. Much of the stimulus and vitality and creativity of our studies 
comes and must increasingly come from our close, however purely intel- 
lectual, involvement in the greatest practical issues of our age. In fact, I 
think it not unfair to suggest that orientalism is strikingly contributing to 
the revitalization of humanities studies in our day—perhaps as much as 
the reverse—for several reasons, of which one is the close tie in our 
work between cultural and practical: the evident utility here of pure con- 
templative understanding. Another reason is the close tie in our work 
between detailed research and broad interpretation: the patent unan- 
sweredness, but urgency, of great questions of significance as well as fact. 

I think we must insist strongly that orientalist studies are tackling, and 
must strive genuinely and critically to tackle well, the deep practical issues 
of a multi-cultural world. Only, we must also see clearly that it is part of 
our job as orientalists to insist that the problems themselves, the practical 
issues to be solved, be discerned from a global, and not a local or one- 
sided point of view; and also from an historical, not a superficially 
“modernist” one. We shall have failed in our task as orientalists if our 
society continues to imagine that the problem is how we in the West can 
deal with the Orient. The practical problem is rather how man through- 
out the world can deal with the fact that he is separated from his neighbor 
by a cultural frontier. The kind of expert that we need is the man who has 
learned to appreciate new values; who can, with sympathetic insight and 
imaginative sensitivity, interpret behavior, thinking, and feeling which 
proceed on new and different presuppositions. The kind of humanist we 
need is much the same—one whose mind and personality can handle a 
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multiplicity of value systems, and yet at the same time retain and, indeed, 
deepen his own integrity, his own response to value. 

To learn to understand, with imaginative sympathy and objective 
validity, the other cultures of the world, must not be at the expense of 
appreciating our own culture, or keeping loyalty to it. On the contrary, it 
must be grounded rather in the recognition that it is of the genius of our 
culture (and in this it would seem to be alone among man’s systems) to 
understand the world in which we live, including the civilizations which 
have preceded and those which surround us. And on the practical side also, 
it is only so that we can serve our culture; for only so can our society learn 
to live with (not to dominate) the others who share the planet and its 
problems with us. 

May I close with an illustration on the technical side, concrete and rela- 
tively innocuous, yet one which affects us all professionally and closely. 
It is the question of libraries; of how to fit oriental materials into our uni- 
versity library systems not designed for them. To date, “library science,” 
which handles our books, has been essentially a Western affair. The body 
of knowledge, the conventions, the techniques and procedures that con- 
stitute it, and also the underlying concepts, some explicit and others un- 
conscious, that undergird it, are a reflection, as they have been a product, 
of Western civilization. No one directly involved needs to be reminded 
that all these are applicable to the materials and concepts of other cultures, 
only with modification or elaboration. The adaptation required is proving 
to be an immense task. The science, like other disciplines (here I use the 
word advisedly), is, of course, in process of growth. One of the next steps 
that it must take, and indeed is already in process of taking, though rather 
mincingly, is in the direction of an expansion and reformulation by which 
it may become a cosmopolitan science—adequate to the new intercultural 
age. 
What has been achieved already is based on the data of Western civili- 
zation. The problem before us is not merely that of working out from 
this starting point new concepts and procedures that will apply to other 
civilizations, the Chinese, the Indian, the Islamic, though this is impor- 
tant and exacting. It takes, and will take, much time. More creative, 
and more fascinating, is the further task of working out concepts and 
procedures that will make possible the handling of materials from several 
civilizations at once and will be able to deal also with their interrelation- 
ships. One can devise a set of classification categories, procedures, etc., 
relevant to, say, Islamic civilization as the Library of Congress or Cutter 
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set are relevant to the West. But what we need is a library system that can 
handle both at once. This is subtler than the Library of Congress or many 
others have yet sensed. 

I use this simply as one example of the fact that the problem of oriental 
studies in a university is not that of adding one more element to an estab- 
lished pattern, but rather ofa change in pattern so that it will fita new kind 
of world. A further illustration of the same kind of point might be taken 
from the very topic of our present discussion. The problem for the West 
is real. Yet it is neither isolated, nor yet precisely typical. The modern 
university has historical foundations in the West, yet is today a world- 
wide phenomenon. Every culture now has a problem of understanding its 
fellows. Nonetheless, it would be an over-simplification to seek the uni- 
versalizing of our topic merely by rephrasing it as “‘the role of studies 
of an alien culture in a modern university.” For it is not valid to suppose 
that the problem in, say, India is simply “the place of occidental studies 
in a university.” This will eventually perhaps become a problem for the 
Indian universities. But the problem for those universities that today is 
really comparable, I think, yet which illustrates the subtleties involved, 
is, rather, what is symbolized in the problem of introducing the ver- 
nacular as a medium of instruction. This is not simply a question of trans- 
lating a whole body of material, or even of transposing a set of con- 
cepts or a method of thinking, from English into Hindi or the like. It is 
that; but also it is the equally stupendous task of adapting the very con- 
cept of a university to another culture—of taking an alien and friable 
institution, and hammering it into continuity with a today dynamic, in- 
digenous tradition. Others must find a motivation for a university; for the 
study of their own culture, let alone of ours. Such universities as they have 
are Western universities, and need adapting. I suggest that the task facing 
them in this adaptation is not unrelated to the kind of task that faces us in 
adapting our universities to the fact that we no longer live, as our parents 
and ancestors have done, in one civilization. We live, and all the more our 
children will, in a civilization within a functional context of many civiliza- 
tions. 

The over-all problem should perhaps be worded: “The role of a uni- 
versity in a multi-cultural world.” The problem of oriental studies in a 
university is the problem of the emergence of that new kind of university 
that will be apt in our new kind of world. 
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Ifa man found a coil of rope in a desert he could at least think of all the 
things that can be done with a coil of rope; and some of them might even 
be practical. He could tow a boat or lasso a horse. He could play cat’s- 
cradle, or pick oakum. He could construct a rope-ladder for an eloping 
heiress, or cord her boxes for a travelling maiden aunt. He could learn to 
tie a bow, or he could hang himself. Far otherwise with the unfortunate 
traveller who should find a telephone in the desert. You can telephone 
with a telephone; you cannot do anything else with it. And though this is 
one of the wildest joys of life, it falls by one degree from its full delirium 
when there is nobody to answer you. The contention is, in brief, that you 
must pull up a hundred roots, and not one, before you uproot any of 
these hoary and simple expedients. It is only with great difficulty that a 
modern scientific sociologist can be got to see that any old method has a 
leg to stand on. But almost every old method has four or five legs to stand 
on. Almost all the old institutions are quadrupeds; and some of them are 
centipedes.—G. K. Chesterton, What's Wrong with the World, pp. 119-20. 


Permission to quote granted by D. E. Collins, copyright owner. 
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